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This is Formula 1. The | 
world’s finest motor-racing. j 
Its elegant excitement lasts I 
the whole race through, j 
And it doesn't have to end I 
with the checkered flag. | 
There's another Formula I 
1: An ounce and a half ot I 
Forester and a half ounce I 
of Bols White Creme de * 
Menthe on the rocks with a 
twistlt's fitting afterwatch- 
ing the best in racing to en- 
joy the best in Bourbon: 

Old Forester. At 86 or 
100 proof "There is 
nothing better in the ^ 
market!' 


formula 1 set ol glasses (4) 
J295 

Send la Foresief formula I 
PO. Bo» 970. Maole Plain. 

Mn 55359 DEPT. SI, 

OMe> only valid where legal 
Limited lime only." 


Fohesteb 


Kentucky Straight Bouroon Whisky and BoK Liqueur. 60" 
Broivn Forman Distillers Corp At Louisville in Kentucky 0 19?' 



ndofday. 



Quick. 

When was the last 
time you changed your 
motor oil? 


Have you ever looked at your service sticker 
and found it to be so old you really couldn’t 
tell when you last had your oil changed? 

Well, don’t feel bad. You’re not alone. 

Matter of fact, you’ve got lots of company. 
Because most people never get around to chang- 
ing their motor oil when they should. 

That’s why there’s race-proved Valvoline^The 
motor oil the pros count on. 

And the one that’s a lot better than it really 
has to be. 

Valvoline is a unique blend of the finest com- 


ponents specifically designed to work harder, 
longer. 

To give you added protection beyond rec- 
ommended drain intervals. 

Naturally, we recommend changing your 
motor oil at the proper time. 

But should you forget (and even if you don’t), 
you’ll be glad you remembered Valvoline. 

Available at fine service stations, garages and 
new car dealers everywhere. 

Now then. Maybe you’d better go out and 
take a look at your service sticker. 



For people who don't 
always remember 
to change their motor oil. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Ashland. Ky. Ashland Division of Ashland Oil, Inc. 





Some cars just can’t be mass produced. 


Have you ever taken a lour through an incredibly silky- smooth finish, you can't Karmann Ghia (right), 

automobile factory? count on machines. When we build the Karmann Ghia, in- 

It's mass production in action: slam. Which is why Maserati didn’t mass stead of just big machines that slam and 
bang, crash — and then poof, instant car. produce the $15,300* Maserati Mexico crash and bang and don't care, 

But if you want a car with doors that (rear), Ferrari didn't mass produce the Jk we also use little ones that are 

really fit, with body panels that don't $19,700* Ferrari GTB4 (left), and we don't much quieter and care a lot. 

ripple, and with paint that's buffed to an mass produce the $2,575t Volkswagen They're called people. 
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Next week 

THE BRITISH OPEN will haxc 
an imposing array of U,S. 
stars Lee Trevino and Jack 
Nieklaus among them — going 
after the oldest championship 
in golf. Dan Jenkins reports. 

DUST UP in the base paths. 
A gallery of color photographs 
captures the violent actions 
and reactions that characterize 
big-league baseball when it is 
being played at its toughest. 

GEORGE BLANDA. the world s 
oldest quarterback, was forci- 
bly retired 13 years ago, but as 
he tells it — in a three-part sc- 
ries — you can knock him over, 
but you can't keep him down. 


e i ‘>7 1 


: PRODUCTION WTTHOI/r 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBIT! l>. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



SAILOR PHINIZY OFF ON THE SEARCH 


As the author of something called The 
Thrilling True Story of Coles Phinizy 
might have put it: “He churns through 
life with pen and camera in search of 
adventure." But around here we some- 
times wonder if adventure doesn’t 
churn through life in search of Coles. 

The lean, tanned and scarred Mr. 
Phinizy is a senior editor of long service 
with SI. an esteemed w riter and photog- 
rapher, and a sailor, diver, swimmer, 
river runner, spelunkcr, balloonist. . . . 

This week's chapter of The Thrilling 
True etc. unfolds on page 28 with Phin- 
izy's story about sailing personality Ted 
Turner and ocean racing aboard the 
converted 12-meter America’s Cup 
boat American Eagle. It is an episode 
made more vivid because Phinizy in 
search of the real Turner, went along on 
a stormy, three-day Caribbean race as 
a deck ape, taking notes, sleeping on 
sail bags and leaping for the winches 
whenever a watch cap:ain bellowed 
“Crank!" When the race was over, 
Phinizy limped painfully from dockside 
to typewriter. 

About that limp. On the second day 
of the race, in high seas. Phinizy moved 
aft to clear a line and was knocked 
flat to the deck, landing heavily on his 
back. There were fears he might have 
damaged a vertebra or two, but since 
there was no way of determining that 
until he got ashore he went right on 
winching, and wincing. 

His back turned out to be badly 
bruised, but not broken, so it becomes 
a fairly minor entry on a list that goes: 


• Plow ed into a clump of Georgia pines 
when the plane in which he was a pas- 
senger stalled at 100 feet. 

• Dropped from 4.200 feet into a New 
Jersey rye field when the gas balloon 
in which he was riding burst. 

• Parachuted into “a large body of 
water" when a plane's engines failed 
while he was on a classified mission. 

• Survived a midair crackup of two 
light planes taking off from a jungle 
airstrip in Bonanipak. Mexico. 

• Scraped most of the skin off his right 
leg while trying to free it from the 
clutches of a gang of oysters under 20 
feet of water in Sydney, Australia. (He 
later ate some of the oysters, which 
serves them right.) 

• Attacked by a red kangaroo while 
trying to take its picture. 

• Unable to emerge from under the 
ice of frozen Fish Hook Lake in Min- 
nesota. where he had been photograph- 
ing cold fish, when he found that the 
hole where he had entered was frozen 
over again. 

Phinizy, thriving and surviving, is 
headed off now on his vacation. To a 
hammock, perhaps, and a tall cooling 
drink under the elms? Not exactly. He 
is aboard his own 23-footer off West- 
port. Conn., still wincing a bit. but 
looking about sharply just in case ad- 
venture is lurking nearby. 
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from Hiram Walker. 


The Walkers DeLlixe story goes straight hack it) one man. 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two It takes the 

choicest grains and X full years to make bourbon like Walker's DeLuxe. 

This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 


HIRAM ; 

VALKER 


aged ft years 


WALKER’S 

'i 

bourbon 

pAAIGHT BOURBON WHISK# 

F 6, u •UT1LLM »r _ 
H| RAM WALKER C SONSJ* 

PfOftlA. ILLINOIS 

86 pooor 


The great bourbon 


Walker^ DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 


(£> 1969 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL. . STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 
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for a day! 
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Introducing the Shrimp. A different kind 
of calculator. It prints. It’s electronic. And 
it fits in the palm of your hand. 

Operating on either its own rechargeable 
energy cell or normal office current, 
it adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, handles 
constants, performs equations and prints 
all decimals in their proper place. With 
answers up to 12 digits. All for only $379.00. 
Try one in your office for a day. Free. 

Just fill in and send the coupon. Or 
call “(800) 631-1971 free for the 
Monroe Office nearest you. There is 
no charge or obligation. 


Name 


Address 

Company 

City State Zip 

* *IN NEW JERSEY CALL (800) 962-2804 I 

L I 


Monroe. The Calculator Company 

550 Central Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 07051 






66764 ELTON JOHN 

Tumbleweed Connection 
Uni LP. 8TR. CASS 


42988 ROGER WIL- 
LIAMS Love Story 
Kapp IP. 8TR, CASS 


65797 GABOR SZAB0 42780 LED ZEPPELIN 

Blowin' Some Old Smoke HI 

Budda LP. 8TR, CASS Atlan IP, 8TR. CASS 


43871 STATLER BROS 

Bed ol Roses 
Mercu IP. 8TR, CASS 


75002 JACKSON 5 

Maybe Tomorrow 
Motow IP, 8TR, CASS 


50506 BUFFY 
SAINTE-MARIE 

Wanna Be A Ballerina 


21597 RIMSKY-KORS- 

AKOV Scheherazade 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


33093 IAN t SYLVIA 

Greatest Hits 
(2 record set/ 

Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


44765 SHIRLEY BAS- \ 

UniAr^Lp 6 87R S CASS^ in ^ LP^TR. CASS 


UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 

.... 30618 DIANA ROSS 

33182 SUSAN SINGS FERT^gVctHore'd Sky M ° ,0W lP ' 8IR ' CftSS 
SESAME SIREET SONGS b”ca IP | T R ?ASS Y 3 


Kapp LP. 8TR. CASS 
48800 B. B. KING Live 
At Cook County Jail 
ABC LP 8TR, CASS 


42665 CROSBY STILLS 
i NASH 

Atlan LP. 8TR, CASS 


Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 

32882 JOAN BAEZ 

Joan Baez 5 
Vangu LP. 8TR, CASS 


43870 MELBA MOORE 
Look What You're Doing 68019 EMERSON. LANE 
Mercu LP, 8TR, CASS *• PALMER 

Cotil LP. 8TR, CASS 


39089 Sth DIMENSION 38368 VENTURES 10th 
Greatest Hits Anniversary Album 

SouCi LP, 8TR. CASS (2 record set i Liber LP 


Sunse IP. 8TR 

21633 RED ARMY 

ENSEMBLE 

Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


38373 IKE l TINA 
TURNER 

Workm' Together 
liber LP, 8TR, CASS 


33099 PDQ BACH 

Stoned Guest 16595 VIRGIL FOX 

Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS Bach at the F.nmore 
Dacca IP. 8TR, CASS 


See for yourself why over IVi million record and tape collectors paid $5 to join 
Record Club of America when other record or tape clubs would have accepted them free. 




TYPICAL 

“EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 




$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.96 



$5.96 LPs average as low as $2.25 
$6.96 LPs average as low as $2.56 



Savings ol 63% or more from recent Club sales up 


to $4.42 per LP. Start these giant savings now... 
not after you fulfill your obligation like the other- 


clubs. 



Averagn 




List 

Club 



Label 

Price 

Price 


Andy Williams -Love Story 

Colum 

5.98 

2.25 


Anne Murray 

Capit 

5.98 

2.25 


Ed Ames-This Is 

RCA 

6.98 

2.56 


2001 -A Space Odyssey 

MGM 

6.98 

2.56 


Mary Travers-Mary 
Creedence Clearwater 

WarBr 

4.98 

1.96. 


Revival-Pendulum 

Fanta 

4.98 

1.96 


Miles Davis— Bitches Brew 

Colum 

5.98 

2.25 


Love Story-Soundtrack 

Param 

5.98 

2.25 


Perry Como It's Impossible RCA 

5.98 

2.25 


Bloodrock-3 

Capit 

5.98 

2.25 


Santana-Abraxas 

Colum 

5.98 

2.25 


Worst of Jefferson Airplane 

RCA 

5.98 

2.25 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA— The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 











Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now! Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge or 
cassette, worth up to $13.96) FREE ... as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime mem- 
bership fee of $5.00. You can defer your selection of FREE items and choose from an expanded list later if you can’t find 3 LPs or 1 
Tape here. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record & tape club offering guaranteed discounts of 33‘/j % to 
79% on all labels— with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club you will be 
able to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label— including all musical preferences. No automatic shipments, 
no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Moneyback guarantee if not satisfied. 



AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS”— ONLY BENEFITS! 


Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels —usua I ly their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year-usually 
at list price-to fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly card-they send 
you an item you don't want and a bill for $4.98. 
$5.98. $6.98, or $7.98! In effect, you may be 
charged almost double for your records and tapes. 

BUT RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
ENDS ALL THAT! 

We're the largest all-label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes:, including new releases. No 
exceptions! Take as many, or as few. or no 
selections at all if you so decide. Discounts are 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79°, OFF! You always 
isave at least 33> j°i. You get best sellers for as 
low as 99C. 

NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 

With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LPs or 
lapes (which you would have to return at your 
own expense if you have failed to send written 
notice not to ship . We send only what you order. 

HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORD 
AND TAPE CLUB RULES? 

We are the only major record and tape club NOT 
OWNED. ..NOT CONTROLLED... NOT SUBSIDIZED 
by any record or tape manufacturer anywhere. 
Therefore, we are not obliged by company policy 
to push any one label. Nor are we prevented by 
distribution commitments from offering the very 
pewest LPs and tapes. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY MEMBERSHIP OFFER 

Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Introductory Member- 
ship Ofler. Choose any 3 LPs or any 1 tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) and mail coupon with 
check or money order for $5.00 membership fee 
(a small handling and mailing fee for your free 


LPs or tapes will be sent later'. If you can't find 
3 LPs or 1 tape here, you can defer your selec- 
tion and choose from expanded list later. This 
entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP-and you 
never pay another club fee. Your savings have 
already more than made up for the nominal 
membership fee. 

NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 
If you prefer, you may charge your membership 
to one of your credit cards. 'We honor four dif- 
ferent plans. Check your preference and fill-in 
your account number on the coupon. 

LOOK WHAT YOU GET 

• FREE Lifetime Membership Card guarantees 
you brand new LPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79°o . . . Never less than Va off. 

• FREE Giant Master LP and Tape Catalog sts 

all readily available LPs and tapes (cartridges 
and cassettes) of all labels (including foreign) w 
... all musical categories. >n 

• FREE Disc and Tape Guide The Club's own „ 
Maga?ine, and special Club sale announcements i*- 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 2 
new releases and “extra discount" specials. < 

• FREE ANY 3 Stereo LPs or any 1 Tape shown u 

here (worth up to $20.94) with absolutely no o: 
obligation to buy anything ever! uj 

GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE < 

All LPs and tapes ordered by members are u. 

shipped same day received (orders from the o 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL o 
RECORDS AND TAPES GUARANTEED factory new 3 
and completely satisfactory or replacements will rj 
be made without question. Q 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * 

If you aren't absolutely delighted with our dis- 9 
counts (up to 79%:-return items within 10 days Jj 
and membership fee will be returned AT ONCE! <r 
Join over one and one-half million budget-wise 
record and tape collectors now. 


33092 BEST OF BUFFY 44746 DUKE EllING- 33179 DIONNE WAR 


SSiT NOW YOU CAN 
•~ u ’-•"-'"•CHARGE IT, TOO! 


Yes Rush me a lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Membership Offer. Also send 
me the 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE tape which I have 
indicated below (with a bill for a small mailing and 
handling charge). I enclose my $5.00 lifetime mem- 
bership fee. This entitles me to buy any LPs or tapes 
at discounts up to 79 plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. I am not obligated to buy any rec- 
ords or tapes-no yearly quota. If not completely 
delighted I may return items above within 10 days 
for immediate refund of membership fee. 

3 FREE LPs 


or 1 FREE TAPE 

I 1 □ 8 track 

I 1 □ cassette 

r □ Defer Seleetion-send expanded list. 


All Servicemen write Soc. Sec. it 

CHARGE IT to my credit card. I am charging my 
$5.00 membership (mailing and handling fee for each 
FREE IP and tape selected will be added). 

Check one: ; Oiners Club □ Master Charge 

□ American Express Q BankAmericard 






Yankee. Come Home. 

Come home to the roots of America... 
with the evocative 

photographs of a handsome book entitled 

NEW ENGLAND 

It’s yours for ten days free... 



In New England, introductory volume in the fascinating 
Time-Life Library of America, you’ll have a remarkable 
opportunity to visit the place where America began. You’ll 
see a misty cove filled with Maine lobster boats . . . the flinty 
face of New Hampshire’s Presidential Range where winds 
reached a record 231 m.p.h. velocity . . . the stately homes of 
very proper Bostonians— all with the aid of hundreds of 
photographs, maps and drawings, many in full color. 

New England ... a land steeped in antiquity. 

In one striking series of color photographs, you’ll be in- 
trigued by a tour of a land where antiquity has been so 
proudly preserved by New Englanders. For example, you’ll 
see how the Old North Church still soars above its surround- 
ings almost 200 years after Paul Revere ordered lanterns 
(“two if by sea”) hung in its steeple to warn of British ad- 
vances. It’s a land that’s studded with illustrious families 
. . . the historic Adams clan which produced two U.S. Presi- 
dents as well as eminent public -servants, writers and busi- 
nessmen . . . and, of course, the Kennedys of our own time. 

You’ll delight in meeting the salty, taciturn Yankee of 
American folklore . . . like the Maine fisherman who when 
asked if he has lived in the same village all of his life, re- 
plied “Not yet.” You’ll enjoy the straightforward answer a 
New Yorker got when he stopped his car at a Vermont coun- 
try store and called to a group of local men, “I want to go to 
Bennington.” There was a long silence; finally one Yankee 
slowly removed his pipe from his mouth and said, “We’ve 
no objections.” The Yankee character’s qualities— his thrift, 
his penchant for hard work and his stubborn, spirited inde- 
pendence— are a living legacy for new generations of Rhode 
Island clam diggers, Connecticut insurance executives, 
Massachusetts philosophers and Vermont farmers. 

Share the heritage, 

the promise of New England with your family. 
Absorbing as the curator of America’s precious past, New 
England is equally interesting as a pathfinder into this 


country’s future. For example, Author Joe McCarthy, a 
Massachusetts journalist, describes the hundreds of space- 
age research-and-development firms that cluster along Bos- 
ton’s famed Route 128 today, and traces the direct relation- 
ship between superb institutions like Harvard, Yale and 
M.I.T. and New England’s tradition of intellectual vigor. 
You’ll meet some of New England’s most distinguished con- 
temporary citizens— intellectual gadfly Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, Oriental scholar and former ambassador to 
Japan Edwin O. Reischauer, Edwin H. Land, inventor of 
the Polaroid camera— and find out how these men are help- 
ing to shape this country’s destiny. 

Then tour the rest of 

the nation with other volumes in the popular 
Time-Life Library of America. 

If you take advantage of the ten-day free trial of New 
England, you’ll know why this book and succeeding vol- 
umes in this series . . . The Mountain States, The Old South 
and The Pacific States . . . are especially valuable for fam- 
ilies who want to explore America and help their children 
to understand it . . . for students who need a wide range of 
facts and insights about the fifty states of the Union ... for 
everyone who wants a thoughtful and illuminating perspec- 
tive on this complex country. 

Take 10 days to decide . . 

You may examine New England for ten days with no obliga- 
tion. If you decide to keep it, you pay only $4.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Succeeding volumes from Time-Ljfe 
Library of America will then be sent to you, one every 
other month, always on the same free trial basis and each at 
$4.95 plus shipping and handling, if you keep it. There is no 
minimum you must buy, and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time. To order your copy, fill out and mail the 
postpaid form bound into these pages. Or you can simply 
write Time-Life Books, Dept. 1401, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





EACH BOOK 
in the Time-Life 
Library of America is a 
chronicle of history, a 
comprehensive guide book, a 
nature guide and a 
L picture gallery. 


New England 


BOOKS 

TIME and LIFE Building 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


About the 


LIBRARY OF AMERICA 


Each volume— 

* measures 8 Vi x 11 inches. 

* contains 192 pages with 60,000 words of text, hundreds 
of photographs, illustrations, maps, charts. 64 pages or 
more in full color. 

* lists museums, galleries, local festivals and events. 

* includes a bibliography for further reading and guides 
to the region’s wildlife and local pronunciation. 


$4.95 each 

plus shipping and handling 
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Multifilter: 

A low-tar cigarette with a tobaccoman's kind of flavor. 



Consider it. ^ 


Regular: 15 mgl'tari'l.O mg. nicotine— Menthol: 12 mgi’taC .9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov70 


SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


TOUGH TALK FROM PREXY 

At a recent meeting of college athletic 
directors. Dr. Willis Tate, president of 
Southern Methodist University and a 
man acknowledged to be a strong sup- 
porter of athletics, told his audience: 

"Your profession is dying. Your pro- 
grams are on a suicide course. The pros 
arc smarter than you arc. They have 
taken over. You are playing the game 
as if this wasn't so." 

It was, in effect, a challenge to the ath- 
letic directors to institute progressive 
change. 

One educator who took Dr. Tate's 
words seriously was Dr. Stan Marshall, 
president of Florida State University. 

"Diminishing public support is cur- 
rently one of the most serious threats to 
higher education and. whether all of us in 
academe fully approve or not, much pub- 
lic support is attracted to the university 
through our athletic programs," he said. 

"I'm not talking just about financial 
support — though 1 mean to include that, 
too — I am referring to public respect 
for a university’s mission, and under- 
standing of its students and faculty.” 

Competition from professional teams 
is one of the problems being faced by col- 
lege athletic programs, he admitted. Gate 
receipts are affected, and this "will prob- 
ably become more serious in the future. 

"But we aren’t going to beat the pros,” 
he said. "The best we can do is learn 
from them and work with them when- 
ever possible.” 

Reductions in operating expenses for 
athletics can be achieved, he said, but 
this must be done on a regional or na- 
tional basis. 

"For example," he explained. "I be- 
lieve we could reduce the number of 
scholarship awards without any appre- 
ciable loss of quality in performance. 
Four of the strong Eastern powers — 
Syracuse, Penn State, Pitt and West Vir- 
ginia— have a ceiling of 100 scholarships 
a year and they compete pretty success- 
fully. 

"Obviously we're not going to take 


any such reduction unilaterally, but we 
would certainly be interested in a move 
of this kind by the NCAA.” 

The NCAA is studying the problem — 
slowly and carefully. Last week at Dal- 
las one of its committees proposed a 
limitation of 30 football scholarships and 
six basketball scholarships per year per 
school, as well as restrictions on the size 
of coaching staffs. The hope is that the 
NCAA can translate recommendations 
into action before too many college ath- 
letic departments go broke. 

IRON MIKE FINOS A HOME 

There arc those who have long felt that 
Little League pitchers arc prone to arm 
injury because they try to emulate the 
big-league boys before their muscles, car- 
tilage and bone have developed suffi- 
ciently to cope with the contortions re- 
quired in throwing a curveball. Well, 
the Madison Meadows (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Little League has an answer. Jack Au- 
gust, a physical-education teacher at 
Madison Meadows School, has persuad- 
ed the teams in his league to use a me- 
chanical pitcher in place of a live one. 

The way it works, the coach of the de- 
fensive team operates the machine from a 
chair behind the mound. A youngster 
who normally would do the pitching 
stands by to perform all the fielding du- 
ties of the pitcher. Everything else is like 
regulation baseball except that if a baited 
ball hits the pitching machine there is no 
play and the batter gets another chance. 

Scores still run in the high 20s range, 
but now the kids get in seven innings of 
play well within the allotted 90-minute 
limit. And the pitcher never gets mad 
at the ump. 

MINORITY OPINION 

Most fans— and baseball players, for that 
matter — would disagree, but Roberto 
Clemente says baseball is a stronger game 
now than it was in the simple, 16-team 
days before expansion. 

“Because there were so few openings 
years ago," the Pirate outfielder explains. 


“players used to be 28 to 30 years old 
before they made it to the majors. They'd 
play many more seasons in the minors 
before they were brought up. 

“Now they are 20 to 22 years old 
and they are up here throwing bullets. 
Maybe baseball players express the way 
the world is. The players who come up 
from the minor leagues today don't wor- 
ry about anything. They just want to 
make good, and they want to do it in a 
hurry. 

“When I was breaking in, a rookie 
was scared. He wouldn’t get much at- 
tention from his teammates, and usu- 
ally there weren't more than a couple 
of rookies on each team. Now there 
are a lot of rookies on all the teams, 
and this might be taking off some of 
the pressure." 

FOR SOBER CONSIDERATION 

The pink elephant is a myth in most of 
the world but not in Kenya’s Tsavo area, 
where there are something like 25,000 of 
them, all clearly observable by the ut- 
terly sober. Not only that, one of them 
has three tusks. 

The pink comes from the crimson dust 



or mud of the country. Elephants enjoy 
mud baths. The extra tusk is an anom- 
aly, and its proud owner recently wan- 
dered out of the sanctuary of Tsavo Na- 
tional Park, where hunting is forbidden, 
into an "open" district of central Ken- 
ya. There he was suddenly in danger 
of being shot by trophy hunters of the 
bizarre or by African ivory poachers 
armed with bows and poisoned arrows. 

continued 
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Kenya's game department has decreed 
therefore that, as a "special specimen," 
he must not be molested. 

A three-tusked pink elephant might 
ordinarily he considered a sufficient cu- 
rio. but in northern Kenya, officials say 
solemnly, there is a four-tusk monster. 

DUROCHER EXPOSED AT LAST 

It never has been a burning issue, but the 
question of Leo Durocher's age has come 
up from time to time and Leo has been of 
no help in fixing it. Now he admits offi- 
cially that he will turn 65 on July 27. 

He has not admitted this in so many 
words, of course. What he has done is 
to apply for his baseball pension — S 1 ,945 
a month, the largest amount ever hand- 
ed out in baseball. 

Until now Durocher has kept his ex- 
act age clouded. He has had at least 
three different dates of birth in the "of- 
ficial" baseball publications. But the 
baseball pension system puts a deadline 
of sorts on certifying a particular date 
of birth. 

An ex-player or manager can start col- 
lecting his pension any time after he 
reaches 50. If he chooses not to collect 
it at that time, the money stays in the 
fund and the pension payments he even- 
tually will receive grow larger and larg- 
er. At 65, though, the pension payments 
no longer increase. They stabilize at the 
last plateau. 

To start getting his monthly check, 
the pensioner must apply 30 days be- 
fore his 65th birthday. If he does not, it 
is the same as turning down money — 
and Durocher is not about to turn down 
$23,340 a year for vanity's sake. 

That's how we found out, Leo. 

SOME PEOPLE NEED KEEPERS 

The Detroit zoo was forced to hire ad- 
ditional security guards last month to 
protect its animals from brainless, heart- 
less gawkers who have been killing 
them with everything from arrows to 
firecrackers. But the problem is not 
limited to Detroit. 

At Seattle's Woodland Park zoo au- 
topsies on the bodies of two river otters 
showed that they died of eating flash- 
bulbs tossed into their pool. Deer, hand- 
fed candy and ice-cream bars on stick 
handles, die from swallowing the sticks. 
Harbor seals playfully — and fatally — 
catch and swallow pennies tossed to 
them. One seal was found with 400 coins 
in its stomach. Another seal had eaten 


two socks, three gloves, a plastic bag 
and some string, resulting in a fatal in- 
testinal blockage. 

There's a reason for those do not 
FEED THE ANIMALS signs. 

EASY CATCH 

The fugitive was wanted on half a doz- 
en criminal charges but, passing Mar- 
garet Hayward playground in San Fran- 
cisco, he saw a baseball game in prog- 
ress and could not resist stopping. 

It was the annual Police Inspectors 
vs. FBI contest. 

Two cops spotted him and made the 
arrest. 

AND A PAIR OF CHAPS? 

Now Roy Rogers has golf boots that jin- 
gle. jangle, jingle. 

He ordered a bright-purple pair in the 
high-rise cowboy style from Clarence 
Troillct, Little Rock bootmaker, who 
had made a similar pair for a friend of 
Roy's. 

"There is a lot of work involved in con- 
verting regular boots to golfing boots,” 
Troillet complained. "It took me six 
hours and I don't want to make an- 
other pair for anyone." 

ATTENTION BULLDOZERS 

Writing in the Maryland Conservationist, 
State Forester A. R. Bond had this to 
say: 

"One tree has the cooling effect of 
five air conditioners. 

"Noise levels are reduced by six to 
eight decibels by green belts 100 feet 
wide. 

"One acre of growing trees will scrub 
clean the air polluted by eight automo- 
biles operated for 1 2 hours. 

"The same acre will absorb the car- 
bon dioxide produced by 50 automobiles 
during 12 hours. 

"A green belt less than 300 feet wide 
will produce the same effect on the at- 
mosphere as a one-mile increase in al- 
titude." 

GRIN AND BARE IT 

It is well known that coaches gnash their 
teeth during moments of stress and that 
moments of stress are commonplace in 
sport. Now, after 20 years of coaching, 
Dick Smith, diving headmaster at the 
Air Force Academy and twice an Olym- 
pic diving coach, will have to pay the 
price. He has worn an eighth of an inch 
off his upper teeth. 



Smith used to wear a capping plate 
but would frequently lose it out of his 
mouth or his pocket while bending over 
at poolside. Now he is having the whole 
upper echelon rebuilt at a cost of about 
S250 a tooth. 

And he has a full set of teeth. 

CROSS FIRE FOR TREVINO 

It is bizarre enough that there are those 
who — by some curious, twisted logic — 
blame Gary Player for South Africa's 
apartheid policy, but another golfer. Lee 
Trevino, encountered something even 
more grotesque last week. 

Playing in the Amana VIP tournament 
at the U niversity of Iowa, T revino looked 
up to see a large sign reading “Trevino 
Chicano or tanned Gringo?" It was held 
by a man and woman of apparent Mex- 
ican ancestry, which is Trevino's, too. 
There was speculation as to what the 
sign meant. The holders said something 
about Trevino turning his back on Chi- 
canos by playing a white man's game. 

Trevino, customarily witty, could 
think of no funny lines to handle the em- 
barrassing situation except that when a 
security guard asked if he should run 
the sign holders off the course, Trevino 
said, "No. It's so damn hot out here, 
let them sweat a little." 

They sweated a while, then left. But 
the day was not all a loss for Trevino, 
despite the sign and the fact that he 
failed to win the Amana tournament for 
the first time in three years (Bert Yan- 
cey fired a course record of 63 to Lee's 
74). Although Trevino did not win the 
S2.500 prize, he did pick up appearance 
money. Some of this went to his son 
Rick, who is eight and a Little Leaguer. 

"They're buying a new field," Tre- 
vino explained, "and at first he wanted 
me to buy the whole 40 acres. They had 
been peddling candy to buy this field, 
so I promised him I would send S500 
and told him, “Send me the candy. I'll 
peddle it myself.' ” 

THEY SAID IT 

0 Ralph Waldo Emerson Jones, presi- 
dent and head baseball coach of Gram- 
bling College, pitching balling practice 
at age 65: "I'm still loving people. Prej- 
udices tend to make people sick." 

• Mickey Lolich, Detroit Tiger pitcher, 
on his paunch: “‘All the fat guys 
watch me and say to their wives, 
‘See? There's a fat guy doing O.K. 
Bring me another beer.' " end 
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A WALTZ AT WIMBLEDON 


Her name was not Matilda , but Evonne Goo/agong, a /ass from the Aussie Outback, had them singing her praises as 
she and her countryman, John Newcombe, won the most esteemed titles in tennis by WALTER BINGHAM 


W hen she came out from under the 
green enclosure beneath the royal 
box and strolled onto center court, she 
appeared to be smiling. Smiling. Now 
you just don’t do that at Wimbledon, es- 
pecially for the finals. When you play a 
match on that hallowed lawn the knees 
should turn to jelly and the elbow to 
stone; you are supposed to look humble 
and reverent and, above all, scared stiff. 
Margaret Court knows how to do it 
properly. She has won the championship 
three times but there she stands, looking 
scared stiff. So where does this 19-year- 
old kid, this Evonne Goolagong (see 
cover), get off waltzing out there as if she 
were about to play a practice match? 

What she did to Mrs. Court when 
play began just isn't done either. This is 
the sort of thing that happened: Evonne 
would hit a short second serve — one of 
the few weaknesses in her game — and 
Margaret would move in, crack a deep 
return and continue confidently to the 
net, a winning position. But then Evonne 
would rifle a cross-court backhand, or 
forehand, an inch over the net and may- 
be an inch inside the line. Over and 
over again. She gave a vivid demon- 
stration of how wide and how long a ten- 
nis court can be, and in the process she 
destroyed the defending champion 6-4, 
6-1. On previous days she had beaten 
Nancy Richey Gunter 6-3, 6-2 and Bil- 
lie Jean King 6-4, 6-4. Six straight sets 
from the reigning queens. So goodby, 
Nancy, goodby, Billie Jean, goodby, 
Margaret. And hello, Evonne. 

Evonne Goolagong was hardly un- 
known before the tournament began (SI, 


Feb. 15). In fact she was seeded third, 
thanks to her spectacular improvement 
since last year’s Wimbledon, where she 
was beaten in the second round. Early 
this year she barely lost to Mrs. Court 
in the finals of the Australian cham- 
pionship, beat her in the Tasmanian 
championships and last month beat her 
on clay in Paris to win the French cham- 
pionship. The world had learned that 
she was from the Australian Outback 
town of Barellan in New South Wales, 
that she was part aborigine, that she 
was one of eight children of a sheep shear- 
er. When she was 10 she was spotted by 
Vic Edwards, a leading Australian ten- 
nis coach, who liked her movement on 
court. When she was 14 he made ar- 
rangements with her parents for Evonne 
to move in with him and his wife so 
that he could coach her daily. 

Edwards had publicly predicted that 
Evonne would win at Wimbledon in 
1974, but last month on a hunch he 
phoned his wife from Paris and told her 
to join him and Evonne in London. The 
family— for that is how they feel about 
one another — stayed in a flat, eating in, 
with Mrs. Edwards washing the dishes 
and Evonne drying. Before matches Ed- 
wards would watch Evonne warm up 
with Kim Warwick, a young Aussie, cor- 
rect minor flaws and caution her about 
playing a "walkabout,” his term for fall- 
ing asleep on the court— a failing she has 
displayed in the past. Only once did 
Evonne do that at Wimbledon, losing a 
set — the only set she lost — to Lesley 
Hunt 1-6 before beating her 6-2, 6-1. 

A moment after Evonne, the cham- 


pion, had shaken hands with Margaret 
Court, she looked up to where the Ed- 
wardses were sitting, crinkled her nose 
and waved to them. Later she announced 
she would celebrate by "going to a dis- 
co.” And what would the stern Vic Ed- 
wards say about that? “Tonight I have 
the right of way," Evonne answered. At 
19, she may have the right of way in 
women's tennis for years. 

The men's singles final the next day 
could have used a little of Evonne’s ar- 
tistry and stimulation. John Newcombe, 
the defending champion, and Stan Smith, 
a tall blond from Pasadena, engaged in 
Wimbledon's first all-mustache final. But 
the glamour seemed confined to the mus- 
taches as they put on an exhibition of 
heavyweight slugging that for much of 
the time pushed the crowd to the brink 
of boredom. Boom went the serves, crash 
went the returns — long, wide, in the net. 
There were no memorable rallies; the 
average exchange was maybe three shots. 
Early on it was all Newcombe, but at 
4-4 in the second set, having lost the 
first, Smith rallied bravely from 15-40 
and suddenly started hitting shots that 
made Newcombe look bad. Perhaps 
Newcombe was overconfident — he has 
a walkabout way of his own. Smith won 
the second and third sets, and it seemed 
that the U.S. might have its first men's 
winner since Chuck McKinley in 1963. 

But Newcombe is a fighter and a smart 

continued 

Wimbledon time is gala time. The straw- 
berries are ripe, the girls riper; Evonne holds 
her plate, and Margaret fails to hold court. 
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WIMBLEDON continued 


one. Just as Smith was winning a point 
to take a 3-2 lead in the fourth set. New- 
combe fell heavily near the net in a fu- 
tile try for the ball. Nor did he rise. 
The crowd grew silent. Smith ap- 
proached apprehensively. At length 
Newcombe struggled to his feet, his right 
arm bent crazily as if broken in 10 places. 
Big joke. The crowd loved it and a cer- 
tain mood was established, one that did 
not suit Smith. His concentration was 
never the same. The handsome Austra- 
lian with his droopy Zapata mustache 
and his charming smile had captured 
the audience and the match. 

Smith lost the next time he served, 
which cost him the fourth set. And at 2- 
2 in the fifth poor Stan pulled a total self- 
destruct, double-faulting twice in suc- 
cession and then fluffing an easy volley. 
This can be disaster when Newcombe is 
on the other side of the net. The final 
score was 6-3, 5-7, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Although he did not really play well 
in the finals, Newcombe was brilliant 
for most of the two weeks, especially 
in the semifinals against Ken Roscwall. 
Little Ken had just won the match of 
the tournament, a five-setter against Cliff 
Richey chock-full of rallies, but New- 
combe cut him down 6-1 , 6-1 , 6-3. This 
was the third Wimbledon singles title 
Newcombe has won, and it puts him in 
good company. The only players to win 
more than twice since World War 1 are 
Bill Tilden, Fred Perry and Rod Laver. 

Rod Laver? Well, he was around for 
a while, and he did win his first doubles 
title with Roy Emerson, but for the third 
time in his last three major grass-court 
championships — Wimbledon, Forest 
Hills and Wimbledon again — Laver 
failed to reach the semis. The four-time 
champion and winner of S200.000 so 
far this year went out with a thud in 
the quarterfinals. 

Even to those who were inspecting 
him closely for cracks, Laver seemed 
solid in his early matches. When he is 
going sour, Laver’s serve usually offers 
up an early warning— wild with the first, 
not enough depth with the second. But 
at Wimbledon the serve seemed sharp 
enough. True, Ray Moore needed only 
to hold serve at 5-4 to take his match 

II is easy to spot a winner after the fact. 
Thus John Newcombe smiles. Ken Rosewall 
falls. Stan Smith is tense. Rod Laver is a de- 
fused Rocket and Tom Gorman is in a sweat. 


to a fifth set and Clark Graebner was 
twice serving to win sets, but each time 
Laver rallied with aplomb. When he beat 
the agile Tom Okkcr, winning 14 of 17 
games at one stretch, all guns seemed 
to be firing. Okker might well be La- 
ver’s toughest opponent until the finals, 
some people thought, because look, who 
was he playing next? This fellow Gor- 
man. American chap. 

But it was the American chap who 
gave this Wimbledon what many felt 
was its most electric moments. At least 
insofar as the men were concerned. 

Tom Gorman is 25, with dark wavy 
hair and eyes that sparkle like an Irish- 
man’s which he is in part. He is also a 
fine player when his back is right. In 
1965 he hurt it trying to make a sen- 
sational catch in a touch football game 
and it has kept him out of the Army. It 
also may have prevented him from a 
crack at Ncwcombe's title. 

When Gorman arrived in London he 
was remembered only as "that fellow 
who made it to the fourth round at both 
Wimbledon and Forest Hills last year.” 
And that is no big deal. Nor did his 
upset of Laver at the Queen's Club Tour- 
nament the week before Wimbledon 
cause a great stir. After all, it was on 
boards and it was Queen's, not Wim- 
bledon. But it meant something to Gor- 
man. "I found out it was possible to 
beat him," he said. 

The night before the match Gorman 
put in a call to Dennis Ralston and asked 
him for advice on how to play Laver. Ral- 
ston had beaten Laver at Forest Hills 
last year and is one of the best students 
of other players' games. The morning 
of the match the two of them met at 
the club to discuss strategy. In effect, Ral- 
ston told Gorman he should chip back 
Laver’s service returns, that he should 
not slug the ball. "Laver plays so well 
off other people's power that it gets dis- 
couraging," Gorman says. 

The day was gusty and chilly, and 
the wind seemed to help Gorman and 
bedevil Laver. Whereas Gorman’s big 
top-spin serve was not bothered by the 
breezes, Laver had trouble controlling 
his own slice serve. Even so, Laver 
matched service with Gorman until 4-5, 
when six times he had a set point against 
him. Gorman tried a number of tactics, 
including belting the return, trying for 
an outright winner — "A stupid thing and 
the last lime I tried it" — but Laver held 
on to make it 5-5. "No, that didn’t dis- 


courage me," Gorman said later. "I felt 
there would be other chances." 

And there were. Indeed, it was a one- 
sided match and if it had not been Rod 
Laver out there getting beaten it might 
have been routine. Gorman won in 
straight sets 9-7, 8-6, 6-3, the first time 
that has happened to Laver at Wim- 
bledon since his 1959 final against Alex 
Olmedo. Laver never once broke Gor- 
man’s serve, and no one could remem- 
ber when he had failed to do that. More- 
over, only four times during the entire 
match did Laver have a break point. 

Still, everyone kept waiting for an ex- 
plosion. Late in the final set Gorman 
lunged for a volley and felt a sharp pain 
in his lower back. When the players 
changed courts at 5-2, Gorman dropped 
to the ground and began doing sit-ups, 
trying to get loose. When Laver served 
the next game, Gorman barely swung 
at the ball. Now it was 5-3, but Gor- 
man won four points in a row and Laver 
was gone from Wimbledon. 

Gorman was also gone, although no 
one realized it at the moment. In the 
dressing room he could not bend to pull 
off his shoes and socks, and three days 
later, despite heat treatments and mas- 
sages, he was still in bad shape for his 
semifinal with Smith. The big blond 
drove him off the court 6-3, 8-6, 6-2. 

Laver was not the only top name to 
exit sooner than expected. In an attempt 
to create more interesting early-round 
matches, Wimbledon seeded only eight 
players in the field of 128, a decision 
that was viewed with general disapproval 
by the leading players. And sure enough, 
several big names departed early. Tony 
Roche, a finalist at Forest Hills last Sep- 
tember but plagued since with an as- 
sortment of aches, lost in the first round. 
Hie Nastase went out in the second. Ar- 
thur Ashe lost to Marty Riessen, se- 
renely as always. Win or lose, Arthur 
keeps it somewhere inside himself. 

But then everyone had to lose some- 
time — the old players like Pancho Gon- 
zales and Frank Sedgman and the prom- 
ising youngsters like Jeff Borowiak of 
California and Byron Bertram of South 
Africa. Everyone, that is. except John 
Newcombe. It would have been pleasant 
to have seen a showdown between New- 
combe and Laver, who definitely stand 
apart, yet seem to meet so seldom. It’s 
good to win anytime, but it's even bet- 
ter when you beat the best. Just ask 
Evonne about that. end 
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CAPTAIN MARVEL PRESENTS 



It was a wonder that Bill Marvel 
( left) got the Pocono Raceway 
built, but no surprise that 
mannerly Mark Donohue was 
the first winner at Indy East 

by BROCK YATES 


A nother Indianapolis? Let's sec now, 
automobile racing already has the 
mossy old Brickyard, pride of Hoosicr- 
land and home of the Memorial Day 
500. And who can forget the sumptuous 
Ontario Motor Speedway in California, 
which is all of one year old and bills it- 
self as the Indianapolis of the West. But 
since the Indy biz obviously abhors a vac- 
uum, it should come as no surprise that 
a 2.5-mile track in Pennsylvania that had 
its first race last Saturday modestly ac- 
cepts the title Indianapolis of the East. 
Three Indy Speedways spread from sea 
to shining sea! But while Ontario is a 
near duplicate of the original Indianap- 
olis layout, the new track, called the Po- 
cono International Raceway, is a mad- 
cap triangular affair, with each corner 
having a different angle of banking and 
turning radius. The three Indys are in- 
dependently owned and financed, but 
they all dip generously into the same res- 
ervoir of fable and lore that flows knee- 
deep across the authentic Indianapolis, 
and each operates a big-buck, high-speed 
500-mile race. 

“I’ve dreamed for years of a Triple 
Crown in automobile racing," exults Bill 
Marvel, the track manager, as he yaws 
a station wagon filled with visitors 
through Pocono's rather narrow, decid- 
edly bumpy second turn. “Now with Po- 
cono running on Independence weekend 
and Ontario on Labor Day, plus Indy's 
traditional date, we've got three races 
that are the richest and most important 
in the sport.” 


Marvel floors the wagon and rumbles 
down Pocono's short north straight- 
away, screeches through the broad, low- 
banked third turn and on to the main 
straight, a 3.740-foot avenue on which 
the Indy cars will reach 230 mph. 

"A year ago when 1 started here.” 
says Marvel, “there was nothing but a 
little stock-car track and wooden stands 
for 10,000 people stuck in the middle of 
this old spinach patch. A few bulldozer 
cuts were all that outlined where the 
big track would go. Nobody thought 
we could get it finished for this race. 
Why, just a few weeks ago an Indy driv- 
er on his way home from the Speedway 
drove into the place, looked around and 
left telling everybody there would never 
be a race here in July. He was wrong, 
but he'll never know how close he was 
to being right.” 

Marvel speeds past the grandstand and 
points at the blurred mass of spidery 
bleachers and boxes, topped by a glassed- 
in timing booth. “Sixty thousand scats 
up there! Three weeks ago that was noth- 
ing but level ground. We worked seven 
days a week, 24 hours a day. Tomor- 
row that will be a mass of people, all sit- 
ting there to watch the first annual Po- 
cono 500. And you know what? The 
driver who said we'd never have a race 
is in the starting field.” 

That prophet and the 32 other driv- 
ers approached the race with slightly less 
exuberance than Marvel, for Pocono's 
patchwork of varying turns had them 
guessing. Mark Donohue, a man who 


has been called Captain Nice because 
of his gentlemanly approach to racing, 
confessed after handily winning the pole 
at 172.393 mph that “1 still haven’t fig- 
ured out the groove.” After losing his 
fiendishly rapid McLaren racer while it 
was parked on the sidelines late in the 
Indianapolis 500 — it was hit by another 
car — he and the Roger Penske racing 
team showed up at Pocono with a new- 
sister car. with which they immediately 
established their superiority. 

Not surprisingly, some of the slowet 
drivers and their crew chiefs complained 
loudly about the bumps. The faster con- 
tingent — Bobby and Al Unser, who oc- 
cupied the front row with Donohue, sec- 
ond-row starters Joe Leonard. Mario 
Andretti and Gordon Johncock, plus 
speedy pros like Peter Revson, A. J. 
Foyt and Lloyd Ruby — said little and 
stoically went about the business of ad- 
justing suspensions. 

“The slow starters have to have some 
excuse," said one of Pcnske's men. "At 
Pocono it's the bumps they gripe about. 
They forget that Indy was originally 
paved with bricks." 

Andretti, who serves on the track's 
board of directors, said it was not the 
bumps but the track's configuration that 
would extract the most from car and driv - 
er. “This is a very demanding speedway 
requiring tremendous stamina and con- 
centration," he said. "Turn One has both 
the highest bank and the tightest ra- 
dius. It has just a single line and it sim- 
ply does not permit mistakes. Turn Two 
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CAPTAIN NICE 



is very fast, with some bumps right at 
the apex. Turn Three, leading onto the 
main straight, is broad and open and 
most of us still haven't figured out how 
fast we can get through there." 

Conceived in the 1950s by a group of 
resort developers, the Pocono track fell 
into financial doldrums and lay silent 
and weed-covered until an energetic Phil- 
adelphia dentist named Joseph Mattioli 
got into the act a few years ago. Mat- 
tioli and his wife Rose, who is a po- 
diatrist. both had lucrative practices 
(nose to toes with Joe and Rose, u nipped 
friends) and they owned a number of 
business interests in the Pocono vacation 
country, which led to an investment in 
the track. Last year they hired Bill Mar- 
vel to manage the construction and op- 
erate the speedway. 

"The doctor is an amazing man." says 
Marvel. "He runs seven corporations 
out of a black briefcase full of manila 
envelopes. He came to me and said. 
‘Look, I don't know a thing about au- 
tomobile racing. You come up here and 
get the racing people involved, and I'll 
get the money.' I did. and he did. But. 
compared to other tracks, we put this 
place together on a shoestring. We don't 
have much more than six million dol- 
lars invested, and that includes all the 
money that was frittered away in the 
early years." 

Marvel is a smallish, bright-eyed 41- 
year-old w ith sculpture-cut hair and loud 
ties who is obviously immersed in his 
work. "I saw my first race in 1941 and 


I've been nuts about the sport ever 
since." he says. “I was raised in In- 
dianapolis. My dad was a guard at the 
Speedway. We went to the races*4ogeth- 
er. Then I started working part-time 
around the press office and got to know 
the drivers. For 18 years I was a switch- 
man with the phone company. One day- 
in 1966 I said to myself. 'Marvel. I hale 
this job.' The next day I quit." 

After promoting the Indianapolis Pac- 
ers basketball team and working in the 
Houston Astrodome operation. Marvel 
took over at Pocono and faced up to 
his insane construction deadline. 

"We tried to set everything up like In- 
dianapolis," he says. "After all. that is 
the most successful track in the world 
and the men out there — like Tony Hul- 
nian — are my heroes. I just couldn't 
think of anything better than to make 
Pocono as much like Indy as I could." 

Except for its corners. With Marvel's 
trip-hammer energy and a bagful of luck. 
Pocono opened on time, complete with 
an array of Indy-style pre-race trappings. 
Indeed, it was the authentic Tony Hill- 
man who said the magic opening words, 
"Gentlemen, start your engines." And 
Indianapolis East was off' and rolling. 

What followed on a cloudless moun- 
tain day was a first-rate 500, with Don- 
ohue ultimately squeezing out a 1.6-sec- 
ond victory over Leonard. Donohue's 
command of the race had been far more 
substantial, but a new U.S. Auto Club 
rule denied him some decent leads. In a 
move to intensify competition and slow 


the field during caution-flag periods, the 
pace car escorted the competitors around 
the track at a sedate 90 mph during 
these lulls, rather than let them proceed 
at near-racing velocities, as under the 
old do-it-yourself system. Yellow flags, 
out for a variety of minor accidents, 
flew for one-fourth of the race and forced 
Donohue to give up advantages as big 
as 10 to 12 seconds when his pursuers 
bunched up behind him and the pace 
car. He described the experience as 
"heartbreaking," but it was superior 
show biz. The crowd of 65.000 loved it. 

Donohue took the lead from the pole 
and gave it up only during four visits to 
the pits and one exciting brush with 
Leonard late in the race. Al Unser hav- 
ing broken an oil line on the 32nd lap. 
Donohue’s most dangerous rival much 
of the afternoon was Al's brother Bob- 
by. He led a total of 34 laps before a mis- 
firing engine eventually dropped him to 
ninth place. Enter Joe Leonard. With 
just nine laps left. Donohue slowed to 
miss an oil patch going into the treach- 
erous second turn, and when his engine 
stumbled over the sudden low revs Leon- 
ard nipped past him into the lead. It 
took Donohue two laps to catch him. 
but catch him he did for the first USAC 
championship-car win of his career. 
Donohue's day's work brought him al- 
most S100.00C — and left him nearly as 
limp as the spectators. "1 was going as 
hard as I could." he said. "I had no cush- 
ion at all." Ah, well, around Pocono, 
who did? end 



STILL SOMETHING OF A 
SUMMIT MEETING 

The U.S. -Russian track meet is supposed to be tame stuff now. but things 
do happen in it like — a stunning world record by GWILYM S. BROWN 


I n a world that looks upon Ping-Pong 
as a diplomatic breakthrough, the 
once intensely contested track meet be- 
tween Russia and the U.S. has come to 
be a quiet note in the background, a com- 
fortable old affair that has long since 
lost the hot-eyed glamour of its youth. 
Which is a shame, really. The meet may 
provoke yawns in diplomatic circles — 
and even among those who run. jump 
and throw — but there are those who love 
it. and it can still give off sparks. This 
happened again last week in Berkeley, 
in the University ofCalifornia’s Edwards 
Stadium, when a relatively obscure 
American high jumper named Pat Malz- 
dorf leaped T b x /* a to break one of track 
and field's most revered world records, 
the 7'5 J /4" mark set by Russia's Valeri 
Brumel back in 1963. 

Matzdorf, who is tall and slim, with 
sloppy brown hair, long sideburns and 


a soft, modest little mustache, is a 21- 
year-old math major from the University 
of Wisconsin whose previous best was 
T 2" (the highest he ever even tried 
was T 4" — in practice) and whose most 
notable accomplishment had been a sec- 
ond place behind Reynaldo Brown in 
the AAU championships a week ear- 
lier. Against the Russians. Matzdorf 
climbed to 7' 3' with Brown and kept 
going up after Brown faltered. “1 didn't 
shave this morning because I wanted to 
feel mean,"' he said later. 

He set a new U.S. record at 7' 4'/4" (top- 
ping the height Dick Fosbury reached 
in winning the Olympic high jump at 
Mexico City) and then barely missed in 
his first two attempts at the world rec- 
ord. On his final attempt he tw isted over 
the bar. brushing it as he did. and then 
lay on his back on the landing pad watch- 
ing with trepidation as the bar vibrat- 


ed. But it stayed put, and Matzdorf 
sprang out of the pit in triumph. 

That was the big moment in the Amer- 
ican men's 126-1 10 victory, their eighth 
in 10 meetings with the Russians. The 
U.S. girls, despite pre-meet optimism, 
were ground down by their Soviet coun- 
terparts, 76-60, the ninth time they have 
lost (they have won only once) in a se- 
ries that started back in 1958 as a warm 
touch in the cold war. Last week's meet 
included a skimpy collection of athletes 
ostensibly representing the rest of the 
world. The rest of the world did not do 
too well as a team, finishing last behind 
the American-Russian juggernaut. 

Early evidence that the edge had gone 
from the meet's appeal was provided 
by the absence of some outstanding 
Americans w ho could have been on hand 
but weren't. Marty Liquori. the best mil- 
er in the w'orld, was doing his thing in 
Europe. So were Ralph Mann, world- 
record holder in the 440-yard hurdles, 
and John Smith, world-record holder in 
the 440-yard run. Jay Silvester, world- 
record holder in the discus throw, had 
taken the wife and kids on a tour of 
Europe, while America's best hammer 
thrower, George Frcnn, was mad at the 
AAU and stayed home. 

■'It is a great pity that the best Amer- 
icans arc not competing here, that they 
don't think this meet is important," said 
Russia's stocky 32-year-old Janis Lusis, 
the 1968 Olympic javelin champion, who 
then put down the meet himself with 
faint praise: ‘‘This meet is important — • 
not as important as this summer's Eu- 
ropean Championships, of course, but 
important because this will help us get 
in shape for it.” 

Lusis was one of only a handful of old- 
sters on a team that the Soviets hope is 
the vanguard of a youth movement that 
will revive Russia as a world power in 
track. The oldest of all — in experience 
anyway — is 33-year-old Igor Ter-Ova- 
nesyan, the enduring long jumper who 
has competed in nine of the 10 Soviet- 
Anierican meets. Ter-O put the present 
state of the series in perspective. 
Slouched comfortably on a sofa in the 
lounge of the University of California 
residence hall that was being used as the 
meet dormitory, wearing brown slacks, 
brown plaid jacket and a burgundy and 
white sports shirt open at the collar, 
he said in his excellent, amiable Eng- 
lish: "It is much more of a relaxed com- 





After winning fhe 10,000, Rashid Sharafyetdinov shakes hands with American Frank Shorter. 


petition now, even more so than last 
year. In the old days it was very se- 
rious. Everyone used to be so nervous. 
We didn’t know each other then. But 
even so, this meet is still most impor- 
tant to us because American track and 
field is the best in the world." 

At 33, what kind of shape is the age- 
less Igor in? 

"I may be 33, but I keep feeling young- 
er,” he smiled. “Maybe it's because I'm 
half Armenian. I want to compete all 
my life. You know. 1 have never won 
my event in this dual meet. I’m always 
second. I'm afraid to think about it, so 
I won't. We have a writer at home who 
has said, ‘You are not a brave man if 
you take part in a fight and are wor- 
rying about who will finish first or sec- 
ond, who will be the winner or the loser. 
You should just go and fight.’ So that 
is what I will do, all that I can." 

Igor’s attitude contrasted notably w ith 
that of the U.S. team as its members 
limbered up before the meet. Most 
were competing for reasons that did 
not have much to do with the meet's 
status as a sporting classic. 

“Heck, I can easily see why some of 
the guys would rather be in Europe than 
here," said distance runner Steve Pre- 
fontaine, now 20 and just finished with 
his sophomore year at Oregon. “1 al- 
most decided to go to Europe myself, 
but maybe I'm patriotic or something. 
I was on the team that lost last year in 
Leningrad, and I want to do my part in 
reestablishing our supremacy." 

Bill Skinner, who won the javelin 


throw last year, said he could not get 
too excited about this year's event. “I 
like to throw against Lusis because he's 
such a great technician," said Skinner. 
“I enjoy watching him up close. If I 
lose? Well, I beat him last year. The 
worst that losing could do would be to 
make us even." And so it went among 
most of the Americans. Only the girls 
seemed to be fired up, and it did not do 
them much good. 

Friday, the first day of the meet, was 
clear and sunny, but a cold wind cut 
across the pink clay and cinder track 
and performances were uninspiring in 
almost every event. Doris Brown, her 
long blonde hair tied up with red rib- 
bons, did make a courageous bid to up- 
set the Russian girls in the 1,500-mctcr 
run, but after a fierce last-lap sprint she 
was edged by Tamara Pangelova in the 
good time of 4:13.8. The other wom- 
en's events ran close to form and at the 
end of the day the American girls trailed 
by a fat It points, 42-31. Nor did the 
American men do much to arouse the 
crowd. It was the men in the red track 
shirts who provided what excitement 
there was. The stocky little Russian 
sprinter, Valeri Borzov, who last year 
at Leningrad jumped the gun to win, 
got his victory honestly this time. Plug- 
ging into a head wind of eight mph, he 
edged Jim Green of Kentucky by a foot 
to take the 100-metcr dash in a slow 10.5, 
while Dr. Delano Meriwether, after a 
hectic week in which he and his wife 
Mary moved from Baltimore to Boston, 
finished a disappointing fifth. 


The two distance races on Friday were 
also something of a disaster for the U.S. 
After a slow early pace in the 10.000. a 
startling sprint sent Russia's Rashid Sha- 
rafyetdinov. a tiny man with a thin dark 
mustache and the mischievous expres- 
sion of a small boy, to a 30-yard vic- 
tory over Frank Shorter. A similar sprint 
finish, this time by two mischievous Rus- 
sian boys, produced a Soviet sweep in 
what had been a dawdling 1.500 me- 
ters. At the end of the day the U.S.S.R. 
led 54-53. 

This left Steve Prefontaine seething. 
“I am really p.o.'d." he snarled before 
going out to dinner. “What a stupid 
race we ran in the 1,500. Can you be- 
lieve our guys letting the Russians sit 
there behind a slow pace like that? I'm 
angry, and when 1 get angry 1 get mean. 
It’s a cinch we're not going to set a 
slow pace in the 5,000." 

Prefontaine *s attitude seemed to have 
its effect: on the weather on Saturday, 
which turned out to be calm and warm; 
on the crowd, which was much larger 
than on Friday and more excited: on the 
U.S. men, who won eight of Saturday's 
1 2 events and turned the meet into a rout; 
and most certainly on Pat Matzdorf. 

Even while Matzdorf was moving to- 
ward his record, Prefontaine, with the 
help of Steve Stageberg, was out on the 
track in the 5,000. setting the promised, 
furious pace that left both Soviet run- 
ners rubber-legged. He finished more 
than 100 yards ahead of the Russians 
in 13:30.4, a new American record, with 
Stageberg a fine second in 13:35.6, only 
three seconds off the old mark. The Rus- 
sians salvaged a few things — Lusis fin- 
ished ahead of Bill Skinner in the jav- 
elin, although another Russian. Janis 
Doninsh won. But Ter-Ovanesyan fin- 
ished second again, to Arnie Robinson, 
and Boris Ivanov lost the decathlon to 
Russ Hodge, who won by plodding along 
in 4:51.5 for the 1,500, the last of the 10 
decathlon events, after the closing cere- 
monies had ended. 

The American crowd went home 
pleased with what it had seen, and may- 
be the Russians did, too. Ivanov's sec- 
ond place in the decathlon (he finished 
ahead of Rick Wanamaker, the reigning 
American champion) gave his country 
just enough points to put the combined 
total for both men's and women's com- 
petition at 186 apiece. So, you see, the 
meet had something for everyone, end 


HUMMING A RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


Vida is calling the tune in Oakland, where his exuberance and his fastball are making leaders of the A's, 
money for Charlie Finley and believers out of batters who talk of him in Koufaxian terms by ROY BLOUNT 


W hat can you say about a 21 -year- 
old lefthander who has control of 
a fastball that explodes in all directions? 
If you arc Boog Powell, you can say: 
“He throws harder than Sandy Koufax 
did. He has an effortless motion, a 
smooth, compact delivery. He goes out 
for nine innings and doesn't seem to 
weaken." If you arc the organist at Oak- 
land Coliseum, you can say it still more 
simply. You turn to the keyboard and 
play Rhapsody in Blue. 

The lefthander is Vida Blue Jr. of the 
Oakland A's. Three months ago he was 
merely one of these line, young, so-far- 
strong-armed prospects; now he is the 
most dominant, most nearly foolproof 
starting pitcher since Denny McLain. 

Blue's fastball is as volatile as they 
come, and yet when it is sailing away 
from the corners — as it was against the 
Twins in the first five innings on June 
21, for instance — he can adjust it under 
pressure, as he did that night in the last 
four innings. He won 3-2, striking out 
13. Four days later, when he shut out 
Kansas City on five hits and 12 strike- 
outs, it was his 16th low-hit, complete- 
game win in 20 starts. In 1968, when 
McLain won 31, he did not win his 16th 
until July 7, his 21st start — and he was 
a chunky righthander in his fifth big- 
league season. A whippy young lefthand- 
er like Blue who combines such pro- 
tean heat with such acute composure is 
almost an unnatural phenomenon — a 
Marilyn Monroe with inner security, a 
Keats with good lungs. 

Traditionally, fireballing lefthanders 
either mature late or break down early; 
Koufax was 25 before he could throw 
strikes, and five years later he yielded 
to agony of the elbow. Lefty Grove was 
27 before he settled down, Warren Spahn 
was 25 before he won a big-league game 


and Sam McDowell at 28 is still some- 
thing of a question mark. Karl Spooner 
of the 1954-55 Dodgers struck out 27 
men in his first two games and shortly 
thereafter burned out his arm. Cleve- 
land's Herb Score was ruined by a line 
drive to the eye at the age of 24. Rube 
Waddell of the old Philadelphia A's was 
26 before he reached his stride and then, 
in his capacity as the archetypal left- 
handed screwball, dissipated his gifts. 
Babe Ruth won 23 the year he was Blue's 
age (and had almost as catchy a name), 
but he soon turned into a rightfielder. 
What kind of person is it who defies 
such tradition? 

Several facts about Blue have been 
publicized widely. He broke in late last 
season with a no-hitter and a one-hit- 
ter; he pitched six shutouts this year 
and struck out a batter an inning 
while keeping his ERA handily under 
2.00; he runs to and from the mound; 
he remains amicable and feisty under 
constant pressure from reporters who 
ask whether he thinks he is a su- 
perstar and from kids who come by his 
apartment to ask him and roommate 
Tommy Davis to come out and play 
ball; he has been presented with a pow- 
der-blue Cadillac that has V BLUE li- 
cense plates by Oakland Owner Charles 
O. Finley; he is a single man with all the 
attention from the ladies he could ask 
for; he chose baseball because the money 
was there, though the University of 
Houston badly wanted him to be its 
first black quarterback; he pitches with 
two dimes in his pocket for some mys- 
terious reason; he has certain reserva- 
tions about growing up black in Mans- 
field, La. So far that image cannot be 
expanded to include any notable flaws. 
Blue does not even stutter, like Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd. 


American League hitters are divided 
over whether Blue or McDowell throws 
harder, but Blue is considered to have 
better control — he averages fewer than 
three walks a game — and “he throws 
hard when he has to,” says the Yan- 
kees’ Roy White. “He jammed me 
with a pitch like I never have been 
jammed before, and I was using a 30- 
ouncc bat.” Players who have seen phe- 
noms of all stripes come along are 
shaking their heads and conceding that 
Blue is beautiful. 

He bounces into the Oakland dressing 
room after pregame warmups, awash 
with sweat. “It's real easy for me to per- 
spire," he says. He has been running in 
the outfield and then backing up the 
pitcher during batting practice, a chore 
he enlivens by jump-shooting balls into 
the ball bucket. Now he removes and 
jump-shoots into a clothes hamper sev- 
eral layers of sweaty uniform, including 
such items as a pair of formfilting sweat- 
pants. (Once when asked why he dressed 
so warmly in such hot weather he an- 
swered, "I guess I’m just a fool.") As 
he takes his jump shots he addresses a 
cluster of clubhouse boys. 

“George, you my man, get me a soda 
pop. Steve, how 'bout wringing out my 
shirt here. Chuck, get me a dry sweat- 
shirt." 

Only Chuck is not a clubhouse boy. 
He happens to be Chuck Dobson, a six- 
year veteran with a tidy 7-0 won-lost 
record and the night's starting pitcher. 
Dobson will work before 8,392 fans, as 
compared to the 19,893 Blue will draw 
on the next night, which offers no spe- 
cial attractions other than Blue. So that 
Blue can appear as often as possible on 
otherwise unprepossessing nights at 
home, Oakland's starting rotation lately 
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has been shuffled around. This shuffling 
has irritated the other starters at least 
two of w hom. Catfish Hunter (11-6) and 
Dobson, have also played important 
roles in Oakland's running off" to a 
lOVi-game lead in the American League 
West. In addition. Oakland's defense 
and hitting — 88 home runs in 78 games 
(most in the majors) — have prov ided ex- 
cellent support, while Blue has reaped 
all the publicity. But Blue has no capac- 
ity for testy relations. Exuberance is 
haul to hate. So is a 16-3 record. Dob- 
son declines with a straight face to get 
him a sweatshirt. 

"Oh." says Blue, equally straight- 
faced. "I knew I'd go too far. 

"George!" he goes on. "I’m not drink- 
ing no red soda pop. Where you think 
I'm from. Louisiana?” 

George takes back the strawberry 
drink he has brought and returns with 
a fruit punch, which Blue downs in two 
gurgles. He smiles slyly and then yells. 
"I got to Bogart me another soda wa- 
ter. Hey George, you my man. . . ." 

In a few minutes Blue is at quarter- 
back and the clubhouse boys arc at cen- 
ter and the other backficld positions, 
and they are briskly running off plays. 

Blue threw 35 touchdown passes in 
his senior year at DcSoto. the black high 
school in Mansfield. La. He credits his 
football background with helping him 
to learn how to adjust in baseball. 

"Football is 40' , adjusting— offense 
to defense, defense to offense." he says. 
His old football coach says that when 
Blue was rolling out to his right and 
was pressed, he would adjust by pass- 
ing with his right hand. "When he’d 
gel in a tight.” says Coach Clarence Bald- 
win. "he'd throw with his right. And 
just as accurately. As long as it wasn't 
one of those 55- to 60-yardcrs." 

Blue can hum a baseball right-hand- 
ed too. but not as a pitcher. He learned 
to pitch, he says, when such old hands 
as his minor league teammate at Iowa, 
Juan Pizarro, and A's Pitching Coach 
Bill Posedel taught him continu'd 
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The irrepressible Blue, an all-round athlete. 
Jump-shoots a baseball during batting practice. 



BLUE continued 


his present delivery, which, like a golf 
swing, entails bearing several things in 
mind. "I have to stay back, stay closed 
up, stride correctly, think about my re- 
lease point. When I'm really humming 
it. I’m doing all those things right.” 

Blue's windup — with his big front leg 
hunched way up and bent at the knee 
and his pitching arm whipping around 
in the background — is not classical, like 
that of Koufax, but it is impressive. 
Sometimes it suggests a mustachioed old- 
time pitcher in a cartoon, or a Norman 
Rockwell sandlotter — all pretzeled up 
preparing to snap off a hot one. Then 
the leg thrusts forward, there is a slight 
unsettling delay, and the arm swoops 
around smoothly, without a lot of joint 
popping, and abruptly produces either 
a good fast curve, a hopping fastball, a 
sinking fastball, a fastball that breaks 
in, a fastball that breaks out or, rarely, 
a straight change of pace. "He doesn't 
mess with the slider,” says A’s Man- 
ager Dick Williams. "The slider burns 
up elbows.” 

Many pitchers, like many osteopaths, 
talk about how punishing and unnatural 
an arm function throwing a baseball is. 
"It doesn't hurt my arm to throw hard,” 
says Blue. "Everything's fluid, real easy. 
1 guess my body's real flexible.” 

"You like to hit against a guy who 
grunts out there," says Baltimore's Dave 
Johnson, "because then you know it's 
coming hard. But Vida has a nice easy 
delivery. I think his arm will hold up. 
He looks like he has a good foundation 
to pilch from — he's in real good shape 
from the waist down.” 

Blue's fastball moves so much that it 
often looks like a slider, and indeed he 
sometimes “cuts” the fastball a bit to 
make it drop. Against Washington in 
his 14th win, with less than optimum 
stuff (lately he tends to conserve his best 
heat for crucial pitches), he faced 36 bat- 
ters and only eight of them managed to 
pull the ball, five in the last three in- 
nings when he was coasting. 

Despite this talent with a baseball. 
Blue probably would rather be throwing 
touchdow-n passes like Joe Namath and 
Johnny Unitas, both of whom he es- 
pecially admires. “Every year when I 
go back home 1 go by the high school 
and before I know it I find myself run- 
ning plays with the backs, diagraming 
plays on the blackboard, and then I'll 


run around the football field six times 
without stopping. I've got a little broth- 
er Michael who's 10. I'm going to make 
him into that QB.” 

Once early this season Ron Bergman, 
whocovers the A's for the Oakland Trib- 
une, was expostulating with a hotel desk 
clerk about his room assignment when 


black section of Mansfield is a remark- 
able neighborhood. On one side of the 
street there might be a tumbledow n shack 
with two elderly people and a yellow 
dog sitting out on the front porch and 
the chassis of a '49 Hudson in the front 
yard, and right across the street there 
might be two crisply dressed young cou- 
ples in lawn chairs out in front of a 



As quarterback in Oakland locker room 


Blueslipped up behind him. "Bergman." 
said Blue reprovingly, "have you ever 
lived in a ghetto?" 

Mrs. Sallie Blue, Vida's mother, still 
lives in the house she reared him in — a 
bright eight-room w hite frame structure 
at the end of Mary Street. That part of 
the street is not paved, but most of the 
houses around are well kept and the 
lawns are green and neat. The whole 


new brick house with a Volkswagen in 
the carport. There are not any very big 
houses, but the nice-looking homes eas- 
ily outnumber the rundown ones. Here 
and there in the yards arc patches of 
corn, stringbeans and strawberries. 

Vida is the oldest of six children (the 
next oldest, twin sisters, are students at 
Grambling). He says his father was 
"w hat you'd call a common laborer” at 
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printed a letter from its editor to the 
Chronicle writer: ‘‘Why in the hell don't 
you sportswriters around the country get 
some facts about Vida Blue and his home 
town and how he is treated here instead 
of painting the race angle erroneously 
and slurring the South without reason? 

“Vida Blue told you no such things 
about his home town; if he did, he did 
not tell the truth. 

"We gave him a ‘Vida Blue' Day in 
Mansfield last December 4. . . . This is 
the first time in history that a Negro, 
young or old. has been so honored by a 
Southern town. . . . We did not honor 
him because of his color, we honored 
him because he is proud of his home 
town. too. Also, an all-white band led 
the parade in his honor. Quit putting 
words in that young man's mouth for 
he likes us and we like him." 

Mansfield "claims 8.000 people." says 
one resident, "but the census could find 
only 6.40Q," well over half of whom are 
black. A visitor docs not have to look 
far to discern why a young black prod- 
uct of Mansfield might not be its most 
enthusiastic booster. At the Mansfield 
Battle Park, where on April 8, 1864 be- 
gan the successful effort to drive "the 
federal enemy" from the Red River Val- 
ley ("thus was Texas saved from the 
physical ruin wrought by the war in ev- 
ery other Southern state" ), the otherw ise 
most gracious w bite-haired curator says: 
"They gave that nigra a day last year 
and I told them at the time they shouldn't 
have done it. It was a bigger thing than 
any man has ever been given in Mans- 
field. Everybody thinks a lot of old Vida, 
and then a thing like that has to come 
out. It's just an ugly thing." 

It is misleading to suggest that Blue 
has risen from squalor in the South to 
a new world in northern California, but 
until a federal registrar intervened while 
Vida was in high school most black peo- 
ple in Mansfield could not vote. De- 
Soto High still is virtually all black while 
Mansfield High is70 r ; white. Still, what- 
ever Blue's childhood was like, it seems 
to have left him about as stable and as 
unbitter as anybody in America. "Ev- 
erybody in Mansfield knows each other.” 
says Mrs. Blue. "Black and white, yes 
indeed." Coach Baldwin says he is tired 
of having to explain all these Vida Blue 
quotes to people in town. 

"Some of the things the papers said 
continued 


the local iron factory, which manufac- 
tures drag lines, buckets and chains. But 
the family got along well enough that 
Mrs. Blue had to work only one year 
while the children were growing up; that 
was the year after Mr. Blue developed 
heart trouble but before Vida signed with 
the A's for an estimated S30.000 to S40,- 
000. Most people in the neighborhood 


Blue, "give to those that don't have.” 

Currently there is discomfiture in 
Mansfield over remarks attributed to 
Vida in the California press. A recent 
issue of The Mansfield Enterprise reprint • 
ed a story from The San Francisco Chron- 
icle in which Blue was quoted as say- 
ing, "A guy . . . asked, after a good 
win, if I’d ever got a telegram from my 


utstand/ng high-school football player, prepares to hand off to a clubhouse boy. 


work in the local mills or the pants facto- 
ry or the trailer plant, but some commute 
40 miles north to the Western Electric 
plant in Shreveport. "Nobody in Mans- 
field is hungry," says Mrs. Blue. She is sit- 
ting in her living room, in which hangs a 
picture of Vida and the plaque and key to 
the city of Mansfield presented him on 
Vida Blue Day, held last year after his 
no-hitter. "Those that got," says Mrs. 


home town. ‘Hell no,' I told him, ‘and 
I don't expect one." They don't owe me 
anything. I'm not saying that. But they 
could have said ‘Nice job, Vida,' any- 
way. . . . There's only two or three black 
officials in my home town. And it is al- 
most an entirely black population. The 
blacks should have . . . something to 
say about what's done down there." 

Alongside the story, the Enterprise 
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Vida said I know he didn't say." says 
Clyde Washington. Blue's high-school 
baseball coach. "I read one article in 
which lie cursed. I never heard Vida 
curse. This town is no Utopia, but we're 
getting more respect, wc got something 
working that keeps animosity from 
spreading. Things are being worked on 
by both sides and you know I think 
Vida Blue has done more to bring that 
about than anything. A white man stood 
in the post office the other day and wait- 
ed there, w hile I did everything I had to 
do. waited until I got completely through 
to talk to me about Vida." 

"I felt that Vida Blue Day made him 
very proud," says Mrs. Blue, and Vida 
agrees that it did. Mansfield was mol- 
lified later, and local suspicions about 
non-Southern media were confirmed 
when a Shreveport columnist called Blue 
in Oakland for an interview, which Vida 
summed up by saying. "Tell everybody 
in Mansfield I said hello and I love 
them all.” 

"Blue was one of those quarterbacks 
w ho live dangerously," says Coach Bald- 


win. "Most of the time he wouldn't 
see the touchdown because he'd be 
flat on his back. When he first came 
along and I saw how he could throw 
and I heard he was a Henderson 
[Mrs. Blue's maiden name was Hender- 
son. and her brother was a noted left- 
handed quarterback at Grumbling], I 
went out on the campus looking for 
somebody who could catch the ball. I 
found Jesse Hudson, who is a minor 
league pitcher now in the Mets' chain. 
Jesse said he wasn't going to carry 
any football and he wasn't going to tack- 
le anybody, but he could catch any 
pass Vida could throw within six feet 
of him. He could, too. He caught 17 
touchdown passes Vida's senior year. 

"Vida played defense, too. and he also 
proved to be our best runner. I remem- 
ber when wc played Booker T. Wash- 
ington in Shreveport. They were always 
our chief obstacle. We were ahead 13-0 
at the half and it started raining cats 
and dogs. So Vida ran the ball the whole 
second half -every play we had the ball 
except when we punted, he ran. He 
wouldn't throw it or hand it off. He 


could take a beating. They'd get up say- 
ing. ‘We know we killed Blue.’ but he'd 
get right back up and run again. We 
won 13-0." 

"That was the night Mr. Blue passed.” 
says Mrs. Blue. "He'd had a heart at- 
tack and been sick about six months. Ju- 
nior didn't want to go to the game, he 
said he'd stay with me. But I told him, 
‘You can't hurt your father if you go 
and you can't help him if you stay, so 
you go on and play ball.'" 

"1 love contact,” says Vida. "And I 
only got hurl twice. Once I got my arm 
stepped on." Your what? "My right arm. 
And once I got a back strain." 

In baseball. Blue and Hudson were 
equally dazzling lefthanders, but Blue 
piobably threw a little harder. He struck 
out 21 men in one seven-inning game 
and pitched a no-hitter but lost the 
game. "Vida's problem was somebody 
to catch him," says Washington. "There 
were a lot of passed balls. A dropped 
third strike and a man would get on 
and steal second, steal third and come 
home on a passed ball." 

"Vida was never any problem about 
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coming to school,” says Baldwin. "He 
would always come finally. He'd be late, 
but that was because he was always wait- 
ing for his catcher, P. G. Hudson. His 
name was Willis Hudson, but they called 
him P.G. for Powcrglide, because he was 
kinda slow. There were a lot of Hud- 
sons. P.G.’s brother ’Little Ol* Hudson 
is still around. After P.G., Vida had Eli- 
jah Williams Jr. for a catcher. They called 
him ’Crow." ” 

Baldwin tried to get Vida to go out 
for the basketball team, but Vida says 
with no pretension to modesty that "it 
would've just been all that much more 
pressure, with all those basketball re- 
cruiters around, too. I would have run 
track if I was going to play a third sport. 
I've never been timed, but I think I could 
do the 100 in . . . 9.8.” 

"Vida is a student of anything he goes 
into,” says Baldwin. "We went into this 
'run and shoot" offense in football — he 
look the book home with him. he di- 
gested that book and he came back to 
my office and we spent hours and hours, 
and I'm sure we could help the man 
that wrote that book now." 


When it came time for Vida to de- 
cide between taking Finley's bonus and 
trying to be another Johnny Unitas, 
Washington's advice was that "Vida's 
future wasn't in pro football. Black quar- 
terbacks just aren't accepted in profes- 
sional football. I don't doubt that miss- 
ing football's going to plague him, 
though." 

"Did you ever think what would hap- 
pen if your arm went bad?" a New York 
radio man asked Vida one night as he 
was soaking his arm in ice. 

"Man," said Vida, "you’re talking 
about bad times. These are good times.” 
If he were finished with baseball, though, 
he says he would love being a high- 
school coach. But he has only a semes- 
ter at Southern University behind him. 
And he wouldn't want to live in a place 
like New York. "As the so-called hip- 
pies say, it's a hassle. As soon as the cau- 
tion light comes on, the car behind you 
is honking for you to go ahead. I just 
want to get away on my own and live 
free. Maybe in Louisiana, because that’s 
my home. I like Arizona, and I'd have 
to consider California because business- 


w ise that would help me. So would Lou- 
isiana, though — I could get into anything 
from a liquor store to a bookstore, or 
just a local 7-11. 

"But I like baseball. I like traveling 
to places and meeting people. And I've 
met all nice people so far — I haven't 
met any of the bad ones yet. I'm going 
to stay away from them. I hope they 
stay away from me.” 

This year Blue is making not much 
over SI 5,000. So far the A's have been 
averaging 10,000 in home attendance 
when Blue is not pitching and 16,655 
when he is. When Charlie Finley sent 
down to the dressing room for an au- 
tographed ball recently. Blue said, "Tell 
him here it is and how about a big con- 
tract next year. Tell him. . . . I’ll tell 
him." When Finley was asked how Blue 
reacted to being promised the Cadillac 
to drive, Finley said, "He was very hum- 
ble and proud." Vida Blue may be 
enough of a phenomenon to win 35 
games this year, without burning him- 
self out. He may even be enough of one 
to make Charlie Finley "humble and 
proud” come contract time. end 



And at Oakland airport he feigns terror over rubber snake being dangled at him by daughter of Reliever Rollie Fingers. 
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E ver since he was a gangling 12-year- 
old, Robert Edward (Ted) Turner, 
the famous landlocked sailor of Atlanta, 
has been working and playing hard, pick- 
ing up a few scars and winning a bun- 
dle of honors both in the business world 
and at sea. Although he is only 32, in 
his gloomier moments Turner swears 
that senility is sneaking up on him. There 
is a touch of premature gray in his hair 
and mustache, but despite this hint of 
decay Turner is still utterly gung-ho. 
When he wins a close one — in business 
or in a racing boat — he savors the mo- 
ment jubilantly. When he loses a tough 
one, he is equally exuberant and vo- 
cal, damning the fates that opposed 
him and praising the opponents who 
walloped him. 

Although winning is surely his goal, 
it is not what keeps Turner alive. Com- 
petition is. When business is going well, 
or when he crosses the line in an ocean 
race with time to spare on his rivals, he 
sometimes seems bored. On land or sea 
Turner revels in adversity. He loves to 
battle with his back against a wall. If 
there is no wall close by, he will go 
miles out of his way to find one. 

When he is ashore, serving as pres- 
ident of Turner Communications Cor- 
poration, an amalgam of billboard com- 
panies and radio and TV stations. Tur- 
ner tries to act as a fiannelized exec- 
utive should, but the salt-soaked honesty 


IN THE WAKE 
OF THE 
CAPSIZE KID 

His zest for a lively scrap has made Ted Turner, 
onetime dinghy dunker, an ocean-racing champion 
by COLES PHINIZY 
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of the sailor keeps oozing out. Whereas 
most corporate executives take great 
pains to maintain their images. Turner 
delights in destroying his. Within min- 
utes after closing a successful deal. Tur- 
ner the empire builder begins tearing 
himself down. "As a conquering hero I 
am a failure,” he declares. "Every time 
I cut the head off a dragon, it grows 
three more." When an insurance agent 
tries to sell him on the phone. Turner re- 
plies, "1 gotcha, but you don't under- 
stand, this is a risky business I’m in. 
When the elephants start fighting, the 
ants get stomped. Do you realize, at 
this very moment you are trying to sell 
insurance to one of the ants that may 
be trampled to death tomorrow?" 

The real gambling skippers of the 
ocean-racing circuit love to beat and be 
beaten by Turner, for he always plays 
hard inside the rules. Although he has 
been ocean racing for only six years — 
still an apprentice in length of service — 
he already rates as an accomplished man 
who drives self, crew and boat to the 
limit. The result is rewarding: he was 
voted the Martini & Rossi Trophy as 
the outstanding yachtsman of 1970 — a 
year in which a pretty good sailor named 
Bill Fickcr successfully defended the 
America's Cup— and he has not let any 
barnacles grow in 1971. A fortnight ago 
he put American Eagle second overall 
in the Annapolis-to-Ncwport race, then 
sent her on to England to be ready for 
the Fastnet classic while he participated 
in a few Stateside adventures, e.g.. last 
week’s Tempest nationals. But blue-wa- 
ter rivals who are impressed with Tur- 
ner's devotion to sailing should spend a 
few workdays with him for a taste of 
real dedication. Compared to the inten- 
sity with which he attacks his work. Tur- 
ner is downright frivolous at sea. 

Turner the communications executive 
uses his paneled office in Atlanta the 
way a circus tiger uses its cage. One mo- 
ment he sits at his desk embroiled in a 
problem: the next he is on his feel, pac- 
ing back and forth and letting out an oc- 
casional roar. Turner’s olfice phone is 
in sorry shape. The once-springy, coiled 
wire of the receiver has been stretched 
to the breaking point and is now as 
limp as linguinc. Any slick TV or radio 
operator who hopes to sell Turner a 
bill of goods has no chance unless he 


comes well armed. Deep inTurncr's busi- 
ness brain there is a hard core of com- 
mon sense and humor. Around this core 
there arc compartments of active gray 
matter that can sort and digest statis- 
tics and minutiae at a rate that would 
choke a computer. If you want to know 
how / Love Lucy, Superman , Batman , 
Ultraman and Dragnet rate as television 
fare in Atlanta, ask Turner. He will fire 
back the latest figures right from the 
hip. When he is at a loss for facts, which 
is seldom, he falls back on common 
sense. Recently over cocktails a TV 
agent suggested that Turner was trying 
to do too much at one time. Turner re- 
plied, "When you are up to your rear 
end in alligators, it is hard to remem- 
ber that your original idea was simply 
to cross a swamp." Another TV agent 
pointed out that some of the stock-car 
racing footage on Turner's Atlanta out- 
let, WTCG, was not new. "So it’s old,” 
Turner roared. "Jesus Christ is 2,000 
years old. and He still gets good rat- 
ings on Sunday." 

At sea aboard Eagle , the 67-foot 
America's Cup sloop that he bought for 
a hock-shop price and turned into a win- 
ner, Turner serves not only as skipper 
and taskmaster but also as head cheer- 
leader. court jester and prophet of im- 
pending doom. In the words of Dick 
Grossmiller, a seasoned hand. "When 
you sail with Turner, he has you work- 
ing, weeping and laughing all the way." 

For example, on an 81 1 -mile race to 
Jamaica this spring, as Turner drove his 
Eagle through 25 knots of wind, he gam- 
bled on keeping the spinnaker flying. 
As the wind kept heading, the spinnaker 
was hauled around so hard it looked 
like a jib— it was stress against stress, 
rigging versus sail. In 2Vi years of spec- 
tacular racing. Turner's ripsnorting 
Eagle had busted her mast twice. What 
would bust this time, the rigging or the 
sail? The crew was apprehensive. Shout- 
ing above the w ind and sea. Skipper Tur- 
ner reassured all hands. "Never fear," 
he bellowed, " American Eagle is the only 
boat in the fleet with a permanent dam- 
age control officer. If the mast goes this 
time. I will pull the plug and we will go 
down with her." 

Later, running before the wind in a 
mishmash of crisscrossing swells. Eagle 
was hard to hold on course; the end of 

continued 
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her boom was catching water. Turner 
cried out. “I read Arthur Knapp's book 
on sailing. What did Arthur Knapp tell 
me to do in a case like this? I forget. 
Maybe we should jibe. Tomorrow may 
never come. The sky may fall. So I say 
let's jibe her now." 

Toward the end of the race, in a fall- 
ing wind, the crew raised a light spin- 
naker that had not been properly 
stopped. The sail wrapped around the 
hcadstay — a hopeless mess. In the heat 
of the moment Skipper Turner cussed 
like a muleteer. Then, when the dam- 
age was finally undone, he admonished 
the deck apes in the manner of an Epis- 
copalian cleric. "We have done those 
things that we ought not to have 
done." he intoned. "And we have left 
undone those things that we ought to 
have done. And it has cost us plenty. 
Next time let us stop the spinnaker be- 
fore we put it up." 

At the finish in Jamaica, two boats 
had beaten Eagle across the line. But 
no matter. After shouting into the sea 
wind for three days. Skipper Turner 
stepped ashore croaking like a raven but 
still jubilant. 

In newspaper accounts of his sailing. 
Turner has been variously described 
around the world as irrepressible, ubiq- 
uitous, fabulous, passionate, priestlike, 
devilish, forgiving, relentless, tall, lean 
and dark-eyed, blue-eyed and gaunt, 
bold, cautious, wild, canny, brainy and 
audacious. There are those who say Tur- 
ner is a riverboat gambler at heart, and 
there are those who think he is Rhett But- 
ler reincarnate. Turner was born in Cin- 
cinnati, an old riverboat town that is 
now so fancy-pants and industrialized 
that many of its people are barely aware 
they reside on the stenchy Ohio. From 
the age of nine to maturity Turner lived 
in Savannah, Ga., a seaport that, de- 
spite the headlong pace of the world, 
has managed to retain some of its orig- 
inal flavor. 

Two years after taking over a bill- 
board company in Savannah, Turner's 
father bought his son a Penguin, a rac- 
ing dinghy that in gusty weather has no 
more stability than a soap dish. When 
the dinghy was presented to him. young 
Turner made it clcarthat hewanted noth- 
ing to do with it. He was finally suck- 
ered into using it by one of his father's 
employees, Jimmy Brown, who had 


sailed a bateau with a makeshift rig on 
the Savannah River and the estuaries 
thereabouts. Brown pointed out to Tur- 
ner that the Penguin was a handy means 
of getting to nearby islands where he 
could pop away with his pellet gun at 
birds and other critters. 

After two years of larking around in 
the Penguin and playing Frank Buck 
on the golden isles of the north Geor- 
gia coast. Turner tried racing in the teen- 
age program of the Savannah Yacht 
Club. “I was famous almost overnight," 
he remembers. "They called me Turn- 
over Turner, the Capsize Kid. I had as 
much aptitude for sailing as an eight- 
minute miler has for winning the Olym- 
pics." In his first year of racing he cap- 
sized 1 1 times and did only slightly bet- 
ter the next. In his third and fourth cam- 
paigns he finished second in the club 
championships. 

In his fifth year of racing. Turner left 
his Penguin and moved into a Lightning. 
The next three years brought a fair share 
of victories but never the club cham- 
pionship. He probably would have done 
better but he was strictly a weekend sail- 
or. During summer vacations from his 
12th year on he worked for his father's 
company, digging postholes, creosoling 
poles, erecting billboards and pasting 
messages on them. The five-day work- 
week did not pain Turner until the fall 
of his sophomore year at Brown Uni- 
versity when he got a tempting offer 
from two of the world's finest skippers, 
Bill Cox and Bob Bavier. Impressed by 
Turner personally and by his unbeaten 
record as a collegiate dinghy racer, 
Cox and Bavier offered him a sum- 
mertime job as instructor at the No- 
roton Yacht Club in Connecticut— 
$50 a week, room and board and a 
chance to race a little in a hot Light- 
ning fleet. Turner's father refused him 
permission, insisting that he return home 
the following summer and work for 
the billboard company for $40 a week. 

In remorse, 19-year-old Ted Turner 
went out and had a drink, his first. Ear- 
lier on his father had promised him 
$5,000 if he did not smoke or drink 
until he was 21. Since the first drink 
had cost him five grand. Turner rea- 
soned that if he had a second drink 
it would cut the cost in half. So he 
had another. And another. Shortly there- 
after, in the company of several other 


flaming youths, he headed for Wheaton 
College, a girls' school. A ruckus fol- 
lowed. and Turner and his cronies 
were suspended from Brow n. 

"Until I had to turn down the sail- 
ing job,” Turner says ruefully, "I was 
known as Mr. Straight Arrow, the kid 
on the white horse. I was the guy 
who won cadet honors in military 
school. I was the local boy who went 
to an Ivy League college but didn't 
drink while everyone else was getting 
bombed out of their minds." 

After a tour in the Coast Guard, Tur- 
ner went back to Brown University and 
was elected captain of the sailing team. 
In the classroom he was well on his 
way to a diploma when his father dis- 
covered that he was majoring in clas- 
sics rather than in a field that would 
serve him better as a businessman. "I 
am appalled, even horrified," his father 
wrote, "that you have adopted classics 
as a major. I suppose everybody has to 
be a snob of some sort, and I suppose 
you are distinguishing yourself from the 
herd by being a classical snob. If 1 leave 
you enough money, you can retire to 
an ivory tower and contemplate for the 
rest of your days the influence that the 
hieroglyphics of prehistoric man had 
upon the writings of William Faulkner." 
Turner's father concluded his letter, 
"You arc in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, and dammit, l sent you there. I 
am sorry." The elder Turner did not 
send his son the funds to complete his 
senior year. Disillusioned, Turner quit 
college. 

Over the years Turner's father had ac- 
quired billboard companies in several 
Southern cities. In the process he ex- 
tended his credit in a way that was not 
unrealistic, but weighed on him none- 
theless. Emotionally wracked, the elder 
Turner committed suicide in 1963. So 
at the age of 24, Ted Turner inherited a 
corporation that was stylishly in hock. 
Today Turner Communications Corpo- 
ration is in good shape, although to get 
Turner, the worrying boss, to admit it, 
is something else again. 

As a round-the-buoys sailor, Ted Tur- 
ner has won national titles in three class- 
es of boat: Y-Flyer, Flying Dutchman 
and 5.5-meter. He reckons that he might 
have been content with closed-circuit rac- 
ing and never ventured onto the open 
ocean except for his innate restlessness 

continued 
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This little bike 
could broaden your 
horizons. 


Motosport 70 riding opens up a 
whole new world for fathers and 
sons. It helps you get together. And 
get away. 

It gets you together because it's a 
bike that both of you can ride and 
enjoy. Big and tough enough for a 
father. But not a full-size bike that 
might overpower a son. 

It gets you away because that's 
what Hondo Motosports do best. And 


the new SL-70's no different. It's 
designed for the roughest riding. 
Knobby tires for great traction. Rug- 
ged suspension for easy going. The 
famous Honda four-stroke engine 
for quiet, dependable power. So 
dependable Honda bocks it with a 
strong warranty. 

With lights and speedometer, you 
can license the Motosport 70 for the 
road. And it has a USDA-approved 


spark arrestor/muffler to protect the 
environment. A safe, quick ignition 
cut-off switch to protect you. 

Bring your son — or your father — to 
the nearest Honda dealer and test 
ride the Motosport 70 soon. 

The horizons are waiting. 

The New Honda 
Motosport 70. 
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and literary appetite. “When I am hap- 
py doing one thing.” he says. "I lift my 
eyes to the next plateau, and that's what 
gets me in more trouble. I am like Min- 
iver Cheevy. I long for what is not — 
knights and ladies fair and horses pranc- 
ing." As a schoolboy Turner read the 
sea fiction of Conrad, the history fic- 
tion of Nordhoff and Hall, the naval an- 
nals of Mahan and assorted other tales 
of wine-dark seas. He also fed upon the 
contents of Yachting magazine, which 
told of the victories won by latter-day 
hulls like Carihbee and Finisterre. He 
was, in brief, so well marinated by salty 
writers that when another round-the- 
buoys sailor. Ding Schoonmaker of 
Miami, suggested in 1964 that they try 
ocean racing together. Turner was for it. 

It was Schoonniaker's idea to charter 
a boat and campaign it on the South- 
ern Ocean Racing Circuit, the world's 
best such competition. After they had 
contracted for a 40-foot sloop, Scylla, 
Schoonmaker became involved in small- 
boat racing in South America, so Tur- 
ner went it alone in the SORC. “I knew 
red-right-returning and all that," Turner 
recalls, “but 1 didn't know a compass 
deviation from a variation." 

In the early winter before the 1965 
SORC competition, the chartered Scvl/a 
was delivered to Turner on Pamlico 
Sound near Morehead City, N.C., 1,200 
miles from where the first SORC race 
started in Tampa Bay on the Florida 
west coast. In the first 50 miles to the 
starting line Turner missed a channel 
marker at night and ran Scylla aground, 
fortunately on a flat where she could be 
kedged off. Jimmy Brown, the Savannah 
salt who had sold Turner on sailing a 
dinghy, was aboard. As Brown re- 
members, the voyage to Tampa Bay 
“was not all bad. just a little bit of hor- 
ror now' and then." When Scylla put 
into port for stores or repairs along 
the way, one or another of her Co- 
rinthian crew would remember a press- 
ing business engagement and jump ship. 
On reaching shore, two of the crew 
knelt, kissed the earth and swore they 
would never go back to sea. 

Turner raced Scylla in the 1965 
SORC w'ithout distinction. In the long- 
est of the six races in the series— a 400- 
miler from St. Petersburg to Fort Lau- 
derdale — he lost a couple of valuable 
hours hunting for the crucial rounding 


mark at Rebecca Shoals in the Flor- 
ida Keys. In a 1 00-mi Ic race from 
Miami across the Gulf Stream to West 
End, Grand Bahama, for want of bet- 
ter guidance Turner followed a rival 
boat most of the way. 

During his first, undistinguished year 
as an ocean racer, the computer sec- 
tions of his brain must have digested 
a lot. On his second try in 1966, at 
the helm of a sloop called Vamp X , 
he won the SORC by a country mile. 
His victory in 1966 resembles one scored 
104 years earlier when Confederate 
General Jeb Stuart led 1.200 hell-for- 
Icather troopers on a wild ride that pan- 
icked a Yankee army of 100,000. The 
SORC fleet that Turner took by sur- 
prise included a number of custom 
hulls costing $70,000 or more and 
manned by experienced blue-water sail- 
ors. Turner’s winning Vamp X was a 
stock Cal-40 hull — a somewhat un- 
conventional one at the time — that cost 
a mere S50.000 fully equipped. Turner's 
crew' was composed primarily of small- 
boat sailors who had never stood a 
night watch at sea. In the Civil War. 
when Jeb Stuart and his troopers came 
rip-roaring out of nowhere to harass 
a whole army, smart generals on both 
sides realized a new style of war was 
aborning. The dumber brass dismissed 
Stuart's Panzerlike raid as optimistic 
bravado. Similarly, when Turner's Vamp 
X won the SORC, there were tra- 
ditionalists who discounted it as a sur- 
prising streak of luck. 

The smarter rivals beaten by him rec- 
ognized that Turner had merely made 
the most of a neglected truth: men who 
have been seriously racing small boats 
on closed courses make fine ocean sail- 
ors. In a short, daytime race in a small 
boat every foot of distance made good 
and every second of time saved count 
for a lot. All of Turner's ocean crews 
since the first have been dedicated to 
the small-boat principle. On a long 
sea race with Turner there is a con- 
stant sense of awareness in the crew 
and almost endless action. Sheets are 
eased an inch one moment, then trimmed 
an inch, then eased again. The boom 
vang is set and reset. The winch grind- 
ers — the muscled apes — pump all day 
and through the night to keep the 
bright spinnaker fat and happy. From 
one long sea mile to the next, a Tur- 


ner crew is always with it, trying to 
get another ounce of sail power out 
of the God-given wind. 

If Turner never enters another race, 
because of what he has done since 1969 
with American Eagle , now' seven years 
old, at the very least he deserves men- 
tion in the annals of yachting as a sal- 
vage man without peer. For the first 
five years of her life American Eagle was 
a hapless Cinderella. She was originally 
designed and built as a conventional 12- 
meter hull for the explicit purpose of rac- 
ing around buoys in defense of the Amer- 
ica's Cup. Although she competed in 
the cup trials of 1964 and 1967, she nev- 
er won the honor of defending it (cu- 
riously. when the Eagle raced against 
Constellation in the 1964 trials, the re- 
spective helmsmen were Bill Cox and 
Bob Bavier, the same Connecticut sail- 
ors who years before had offered Ted 
Turner a summer job). 

After the Eagle's second unsuccessful 
cup campaign, a wealthy Torontonian 
named Herbert Wahl bought her for 
S60,000 — roughly one-fifth of her orig- 
inal cost. He spent SI00.00O converting 
Eagle into an ocean racer, then took 
her through the New York canals to 
Lake Ontario. Racing against “dirt 
track" competition, the Eagle proved to 
be a dog. At this low point in her life. Tur- 
ner. the rambunctious crown prince of 
sailing, bought her for S70.000. 

Over the years, in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, about a dozen 12-mctcr hulls have 
been converted for ocean racing, but 
none has been truly campaigned or won 
honors like Turner's Eagle. Since 1969, 
over classic courses on both sides of the 
Atlantic — from St. Pete to Lauderdale, 
from Port Huron to Mackinac, from 
Newport to Cork, from Kristiansand to 
Sandhamn. from Plymouth to La Ro- 
chelle, from Execution Light to Stratford 
Shoal, from Cowes to Fastnct Rock, and 
from Here to Hell-and-Gone — Turner’s 
Eagle has raced more than 12,000 miles, 
collecting a good deal of silverware in 
the process. 

A year ago Turner won his second 
SORC title with Eagle , setting a record 
that is apt to last. Against fleets rang- 
ing in size from 40 boats to 127 he 
won four of the five races counting in 
his final score and finished eighth in the 
other. Nor was that all he was doing. 
Forty hours after the end of the second 
continued 
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race in that series. Turner landed in Syd- 
ney, Australia. Three hours after clear- 
ing customs he was abroad a 5.5-mcter 
boat competing for the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup, an international prize that is 
not so famous as the America's Cup 
but is nonetheless a very sacred bit of 
yachting grail. In the Gold Cup, one 
boat of each nation competes in three 
races. The winners of these races then 
carry on, with the title going to the first 
boat to take three firsts. When Turner 
reached Australia, two races had already 
been run. So for him it was win or out. 
He won and went on to take the title. 
And after i/uit, he came second in the 
world 5.5-metcr championships. Forty 
hours later he was back aboard the En- 
gle off the cast Florida coast competing 
in his third race of the SORC. 

Ashore, when less than a dozen busi- 
ness problems arc weighing on him. Tur- 
ner tries to live at a normal pace, and 
sometimes he almost succeeds. He loves 
his wife Jane, enjoys his home, and is 


most concerned about the welfare of his 
live children: Laura Lee, Ted IV. Rhett. 
Beauregard and Jcanic. While driving a 
New York TV associate to his home re- 
cently, Turner declared, “I am worried 
about my 3-year-old son Beau. I can't 
seem to communicate with him the way 
I used to. I think there is a generation 
gap." He warned his dinner guest. "We 
have a houseful of kids and antiques. 
You know, there is a fine line between 
antiques and junk. Ours arc supposed 
to be real antiques. In any case, a lot of 
the chairs are uncomfortable." 

Every now and then, when the home- 
body spirit is really welling up in him. 
Turner leads his five kids out the front 
door, and together they attack the weeds 
rampant on the lawn. At dinner Tur- 
ner quotes St. Paul. "I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content." An hour later the self-styled 
man of content is pacing back and forth 
in his living room declaiming on things 
that he ought not to have done or has 


left undone or should be doing. At home 
as in the office, he can carry on a con- 
versation while roving about performing 
a variety of minor acts. With barely a 
break in a sentence, he fiddles with a ste- 
reo set, dusts bric-a-brac, crosses the liv- 
ing room to let a cat in, wanders down 
a hallway to pat a child, wanders back, 
shoots one of the children’s cap pistols, 
lets the cat back in, steps onto the sun 
deck to swat a few bees that have been 
harassing his loved ones, and so forth 
and so on. 

Why did Ted Turner go to sea? For 
such an ever-moving man. it is the only 
container of sufficient size. 

Recently, after watching movies of 
Turner's Eagle in action, a guest who 
professed to know nothing about sail- 
ing asked, "Have you ever won the 
America's Cup?" 

"You do not win the America's Cup," 
Turner replied. "You defend it." After 
a pause he added. "I have never de- 
fended it, but it is a lovely idea." end 
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NEW LIFE 
FOR AN OLD 
BALL GAME 


Once the sport of youth, boccie has 
now become something of a sweet 
salvation for the untired and retired 
by GERALD McCORMICK 


H ave you ever been old? Not just mid- 
dle-aged and a little flabby around 
the waist. Old, sweating it out, standing 
in the shadow of the headstone. The 
boredom and the nothingness of being 
aJJ alone, nowhere logo, no one to come 
home to. Left alone with your mind, 
with a void ahead and the past rapidly 
slipping away. 

Most of us get there, too soon. Few 
of us understand it, yet many of us have 
a macabre fascination with age from 
youth on. Maybe that curiosity wanes a 
bit as the years go by. 

Games age too, just like men, and 
their characters change. Boccie was once 
the pastime of the young, virility-con- 
scious Italian male. This was back when 
New York's South Bronx was Italian. 
The game was more than a game in 
many ways, and matches would go on 
all day on the backyard courts for a bot- 
tle of wine or a SI, 000 bill. It was all in 
the family, and in the heritage, and no 
one could take it away. 

But there are no more boccie courts 
in the South Bronx now. The remains 
of two still stand on Arthur Avenue like 
some mud-filled archaeological site; the 
layers of debris on top keep their se- 
crets fast. 

Boccie is a different game today in 
America's cities. It has come out of the 
slums and into the middle-class, geriatric 
colony. The game itself doesn't really 
matter anymore. It's just the last outlet 
for the oldtime jocks, the men who 
would rather be out on the baseball di- 
amond or the football field, but the legs 
will not hold up. Yet boccie may be 
more important today, as a phenom- 


enon, than it ever was as a game. Con- 
sider Leo Novick. He is 70 now. He is 
straight and trim and pleasant and alive. 
Five years ago he almost died from the 
shock of retirement and too much time. 
His doctor told him to find something 
to do. He did. 

He found out what was wrong with 
the boccie courts down at Pelham 
Bay Park and decided to fix them. 
With a few new friends he tore up 
the old courts, laid down new sand 
and clay, leveled them off and put in 
drainage ditches. Now he’s trying to 
get the city to put a roof over the 
courts to keep out the murderous mid- 
summer sun. Leo has exhausted just 
about all the local politicians and civ- 
ic groups and it looks like he may 
have to design and build the roof him- 
self. With a little help from his friends, 
that is, average age 72. Boccie is cer- 
tainly healthier than thinking. For some 
people it is a matter of life and death. 

They come from all around the park 
early in the morning. You see them mov- 
ing slowly, canes in hand, over the turtle- 
backed footbridge crossing the Thruway 
or cutting across the softball field, where 
memories of younger days give a brief 
shot of spring to leg muscles long worn 
out. Near a hole in the playground fence 
they wait for a man from the Parks De- 
partment to unlock a little brick store- 
room. and the day begins. 

Dominic, one of the sprycr pairs of 
legs, goes up the ladder and into the 
loft where the balls arc kept. He finds 
them under a tarpaulin where he hid 
them the night before to keep them 
safe from what he calls the “young 
punks" who sometimes break in and 
steal. There are four boccie sets in the 
loft because there arc four boccie courts 
in this New York City park. The men 
carry their sets to the different courts 
in battered tin pails that creak with 
the weight of the eight large balls — 
the “boccies” — and one small ball that 


make up a boccie set. Four of the 
large balls arc reddish-brown, and the 
others arc dark green. The little ball 
is the size of a lemon, yellow and 
smooth, and is called the pallino. At 
least in Italy. Most of the men in the 
park just say “big balls" and “little 
ball," and everyone understands. 

The boccie courts arc 75 feet long by 
about eight feet wide, with low side- 
boards and endboards. There are almost 
100 of these courts in New York. The 
object in boccie is to roll the big balls 
as close as you can to the little ball, 
and keep your opponents’ baJJs farther 
away than yours. Sometimes you try to 
caress a big ball up against the little 
ball; sometimes you try to explode an 
enemy ball out of scoring position. Ev- 
ery ball of yours that winds up inside 
one of theirs counts one point, so you 
can make four points in a round. Play- 
ing four men on a side, a game runs to 
16 points and takes anywhere from 10 
minutes to an hour. 

The balls take a lot of knocking 
around. All boccie sets are made in It- 
aly, and the Italians have found a won- 
derful composition for the big balls that 
makes them wear much better than 
wooden ones. The little ball is another 
kind of composition, more like a pool 
ball. Both formulas are secret. Even Gen- 
eral Sportcraft Co. Ltd., the largest dis- 
tributor of boccie sets in the U.S., has 
no information about their manufacture. 
"For all I know," says an employee, 
"they’re made of laminated spaghetti." 
Whatever they arc made of they last. 
When the big balls arc new they mea- 
sure anywhere from four to five inches 
in diameter. Ten years later they may 
have lost a few ounces and have shrunk 
a little bit, just like their owners. 

continued 


the ageless animation of boccic is dem- 
onstrated at New York City’s Pelham Bay 
Park by competitors who bring to the old game 
traditional gestures, arguments — and skills. 
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BALL GAME continued 


Dominic plays on the second court. 
He is one of the last of a breed. He 
doesn't roll the ball at the pallino when 
he wants to shoot; he throws and tries 
to hit it on the fly. when strategy so dic- 
tates. Deep lines on his parchment face 
show his age to be well over 60. He is 
one of the best, as well as one of the 
last of his kind. But he is not as good 
as Jimmy. 

Jimmy is a star, in a quiet. Henry 
Aaron sort of way. He rarely loses. A 
retired union representative comes down 
now and then to play and also to im- 
press people by flashing his bankroll. 
He is Jimmy's favorite victim because 
he has more pride than talent. One day, 
they say, Jimmy took him for more than 
SI00 in a couple of hours. 

Matty Powers is warming up on the 
fourth court. He looks like a construction 
worker just out of his prime, but he is a 
retired cop. Everybody else just steps 
into the court and rolls, or throws; Mat- 
ty warms up for his game. He grips the 
stone horseshoe-shaped wall around the 
backboard and bends. One, two, three 
knee bends, each a bit shallower than 
the last. His face is red, and his glasses 
are clouding with sweat as he pulls and 
puffs himself up the fifth time. His are 
old muscles, not young, and he covers 
up by coughing. It is phony, and ev- 
erybody knows it. But nobody laughs. 

The fourth court is not like the other 
three. The surface is as fine as a putting 
green and as flat as a billiard table; the 
players replace their divots. The back- 
boards arc dead, and the players avoid 
them because using them would be too 
easy. No one plays truly well here, and 
only a few have played the game for 
long. Their names are Mike and Paddy 
and Jacob. There is little Italian blood; 
just about everyone took up the game 
on retirement. 

Boccie was not always like this. The 
game was young once, when Rome 
fought Carthage in the Punic Wars, long 
before the first Pope. Roman soldiers 
passed time between battles pitching 
rocks at a small stone. By the middle of 
the 14th century, boccie was so popular 
that Charles IV, the Holy Roman Em- 
peror, had to ban it so that his people 

the heritage of boccie demands more 
than technique. There is body English, with a 
foreign flair, measurements made with twigs, 
not rulers, and a Anger game for choosing sides. 


could concentrate on war. The game sur- 
vived and spread across Europe, father- 
ing French pcumque and English lawn 
bow ling. But the heart of boccie stayed 
in the north of Italy, around Turin, to 
be loved by firebrands like the 19th cen- 
tury revolutionary, Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

In earlier days, in the Italian col- 
onics of the U.S., boccie games were 
stag affairs, and a man would no 
more allow his wife or sister to watch 
them than he would take her to see a 
striptease. The w orld of boccie was mas- 
culine and, with the girls out of the 
way, the men bragged about their 
women as the wine supply shrank. 

As boccie ceased to be a young man’s 
game, it also ceased to be limited to Ital- 
ians. Thirty years ago Tom Westman 
first started playing. Tom worked on 
Wall Street until he felt too old a few 
years ago when he was still in his 60s. 
His legs gave out long before that. *T 
used to play baseball, but when I got 
too old I started boccie. Actually, at 
first I played horseshoes behind the old 
Shamrock Inn here in Pelham Bay; a 
lot of those guys played boccie, though, 
and that's how I started. This was just 
before World War II when I was about 
40 years old. Back then the streets in Pel- 
ham Bay were all dirt roads, no paving 
yet, so we would pick out a spot on the 
street and play there. Sometimes we'd 
play where there was a little slope to 
the street near where we wanted the end 
line. That discouraged fellows from 
shooting too hard, because the balls 
would roll pretty far. We played a del- 
icate kind of game." 

The Parks Department built courts 
in Pelham Bay Park 15 years later, and 
Tom's group moved in. "When I first 
started coming down we had a really 
good bunch of Italian players," Westman 
says. “That was when we had our only 
challenge match. A group from St. Law- 
rence Avenue, south of here, asked us 
to send over our four best men. We 
did, a series of matches for S5 a man. 
We won, 1 believe, two out of three. Now- 
adays, there probably aren't any boccie 
players left on St. Lawrence Avenue. 
But there are not too many good men 
here, either.” 

Dominic may be the best. Except for 
Jimmy, of course. "Dominic is one of 
the few men here who still hits the ball 
on the head, the old Italian way," says 
Tom Westman. "I never played that way 


because I’m Irish and the men I learned 
with were mostly Irish, but Dominic's 
way is much harder. You see, in that 
game when you want to take the pallino 
down the end or shoot someone’s ball 
away, you have to call your shot, like 
in pool. If you hit more than six inches 
away from the ball you’re aiming at on 
the fly, your shot is no good, regardless 
of whether you hit the ball eventually 
or not. Ten years ago maybe there were 
20 men here who played that way. Now 
only Dominic and a couple of others 
can do it. Of course, that may be be- 
cause there are fewer Italians here.” 
About 100 men play regularly on the 
courts in Pelham Bay Park, and almost 
half of them arc Irish or German. 

In Pelham Bay everyone talks about 
a house in Van Nest, an Italian neigh- 
borhood a couple of miles away. It is a 
secret place; you need a password to 
get in, just like a Chicago speakeasy. 
Great boccie players swarm to the court 
inside, traveling from as far as Boston 
to get a piece of the action. “They 
play for SI, 000 a game," says Westman, 
a little awestruck. No one in the park 
knows exactly where the place is. No 
one has ever been there. No one has 
ever known anyone who has been there. 
Or no one admits anything. “Maybe 
the house, she burn down 10 years ago," 
says a toothless, olive-skinned ancient. 
"Or maybe she not. Maybe she still 
there; maybe she never been." The house 
is as real as heaven. 

The boys at Pelham Bay think small- 
er. "Nobody plays for really big money,” 
Westman says. "Oh, a couple of them 
will play for S5 a man every now and 
then, but that is about it. Except for 
the retired union man that Jimmy 
takes, of course. Almost everybody 
plays for 25£ a game, just to keep it in- 
teresting. On Leo’s court we never 
play for money at all because we 
want to avoid squabbling." 

Leo Novick controls that fourth court. 
He created it. more than the Parks De- 
partment did; he looks after it, he 
cares about it. You have to be a 
friend of Leo’s to play the fourth 
court, and you have to be very care- 
ful to replace any holes you might 
make during a game. "We don’t like 
people lofting the ball and then not re- 
placing their divots," says Leo. 

At 70 he looks magnificent. But just 
five years ago, when he left his fore- 

continued 
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BALL GAME continued 

man's job at Con Edison, lie almost died. 
'"When I retired. I was pretty active mus- 
cularly. But mentally I had no prob- 
lems to solve. I sat around and started 
brooding. When you are going to work, 
you get up even if you feel a little sick 
and get out of the house. Many times 
you'll find you feel better when your 
mind is on other things. But when you 
don't have anywhere to go anymore, you 
just sit in bed and feel sorry for your- 
self. I got to the point where I was aw- 
fully sick for no reason at all. and the 
doctor told me I was going to have a ner- 
vous breakdown and probably die if I 
didn’t find something to do with myself 
before it was too late. So many retired 
men die in the first year or two after 
they retire. So I started coming down 
to the park. I found plenty to do. I feel 
useful. I feel wonderful." 

He found plenty to do. all right. 
First, the courts were in terrible shape. 
"Five years ago Paddy and me took 
out all the weeds from that first court 
down the end," remembers Novick. 
"We screened the clay. Then we brought 
in some fine sand. We had the prize 
court. The problem was all these guys 
who don't do a tap of work would al- 
ways be on the court before we got 
there in the morning. They didn't take 
care of it. Finally. I said, ‘You can 
have it. I'll fix this one by the fence.' 
But some of them are blackmailers. 
They told us. ‘You fix one for us and 
we'll leave yours alone.' In self-pro- 
tection. this spring we did all of them." 
Leo tries to sound disgusted, but he 
keeps smiling. 

"We were looking for something to 
keep the court from turning dusty." 
he continues. "My sister lives in Penn- 
sylvania where there arc a lot of dirt 
roads. But cars kick up hardly any 
dust at all going by. So I asked her if 
she knew how it was done, and she 
found out for me. They use calcium 
chloride. I started out with a 75- 
pound bag just for our court, but even- 
tually I did all four of them. It took 
more than 200 pounds of calcium chlo- 
ride. And there is another wonderful 
property of this stuff. Before we had 
it, the courts would get a bit damp to- 
ward evening, and in the colder weath- 
er they would freeze up altogether. 
But the calcium chloride keeps the 
courts from freezing the way they used 
to. We've played through four winters 
now. You’ve got to get the snow off 
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first, of course. We used to have a lot 
of time on our hands, sitting around 
waiting for the thaw." 

But do not think of Leo as just the 
park handyman. He leads, he organizes, 
he almost commands. He doles out fa- 
vors. Sometimes that role is the most dif- 
ficult. "We used to have a wonderful 
man working for the Parks Department 
in the area called Simon Lyons," he says. 
"He was some kind of supervisor. He 
handled more than one park, so he only 
came around occasionally, but he was 
always very good to us. One day he 
came down and told me he wanted to 
get some boccic players for a tournament 
at Randall’s Island. There would be re- 
freshments and prizes. Anyway. I got 
eight of the good players here to come 
along, and when the daycame, he sent 
over station wagons for us. 

"Well, when we got there, we found 
out there wasn’t anyone else from any 
other part of the city. My boys were a 
bit put out: they were all Italian, and 
proud people, and they wanted to show 
off their skill. Then they saw the courts 
where the tournament was to be held. 
Four beautiful courts — but too new. The 
dirt must have been laid just the day be- 
fore. They stepped down into the court 
and sank in. It was a farce; they all got 
temperamental and they wouldn't play. 

"Anyway, Si felt pretty bad about the 
whole thing, and he gave us three new 
sets of boccic balls. Then a week later 
he came to the park and brought us 10 
wallets and trophies. He told us we could 
have the tournament right here. 

"1 divided everyone up into three 
groups: the Experts, the In-Betweeners 
and the Amateurs. I was an Amateur. 
The Experts and Amateurs worked out 
all right; the winners got their wallets 
and trophies, and everyone was just as 
proud as could be. But the In-Bctween- 
ers! They were mostly Italian and they 
felt insulted about not being picked for 
the Expert group, so they sulked. They 
never did play, cither. After the whole 
tournament was over. Si Lyons came 
back again and gave me a brand-new boc- 
cic set for having helped. Well, what 
am I going to do with two boccic sets? 
So we had another tournament for the 
boccic set. This time I got together 32 
of the men who were really strong play- 
ers. all Italian, and put all the names in 
a hat. The man whose name was drawn 
first would play the second man, and so 
on. When that was done, the 16 remain- 



ing names went back in the hat and we 
did the same thing again. 

"This went on until we got down to 
the last two men. They were Dominic 
and Jimmy. I was hoping that Dominic 
would win, because Jimmy has always 
been very proud, and I thought that win- 
ning would blow his pride all out of pro- 
portion. Anyway, when the day of the 
match came, Dominic was sick. He called 
me up and told me he just couldn't play. 
Well, Jimmy wanted to win on a for- 
feit, but I convinced him that he would 
have to wait to prove that he was the 
best player. So he agreed to wait a week. 

"The day of the game came around 
again, and Dominic was still sick. The 
match was postponed again, but Jimmy 
was getting restless, and he said that he 
wouldn't be put ofT again. Finally, the 
third time, Dominic came. He was bent 
over almost in half. His back was both- 
ering him. In that condition, he didn't 
stand a chance against Jimmy, but he 
played, and he made such a good effort 
that he almost won. Jimmy was prob- 
ably the better player anyway. The whole 
tournament took more than a month. I 
would never attempt it again." 

Leo has started a new career lately. He 
may be the oldest unpaid lobbyist in the 
country. "We've been busy circulating a 
petition for a root over the courts," he 
says. "In midsummer we can't play a lot 
because of the hot sun. We don't want 
anyone to get sunstroke, so we have to be 
careful. We just want a roof, open on the 
sides. We may have to build it ourselves, 
although I am not sure how we would do 
it. The area around the courts is all con- 
crete, which would make it difficult for us 
to sink the poles ourselves, and the best 
we would probably be able to afford for 
roofing would be some sort of canvas. 
Green-tinted glass or plastic would be 
ideal. We'll see.” 

He wrinkles his brow and pauses in 
thought, blue eyes burning straight ahead 
out of the motionless skull. "I can't wait 
much longer," he says. "The Parks De- 
partment doesn't do one thing on the 
courts. That's our job. We have men 
playing in their 70s and 80s, and Silvio 
over there is 94. They're proud men, 
and they care about winning more than 
money, but the most important thing 
for them is just keeping up the courts 
and playing on them, and having some- 
place to go and people to be with." He 
hesitates for a moment. "It's their life." 
he adds rather grandly. end 



If you could get close enough 
you’d see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Palma. 


The man who is usually surrounded 
by people is a man who usually 
surrounds himself with things of 
good taste. 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold 
Label cigar. 

Gold Label comes in a fine 
selection of sizes and shapes. You 
too will find one to fit your public 
image as well as your private one. 
Light one up, and treat yourself to 
the mild aroma of rich imported 
tobaccos. Those first puffs are 


always a pleasure to the senses. 
The last puffs, always a confirma- 
tion of your first impression. 

If you're a man who makes a 
winning impression, smoke a Gold 
Label Palma, candela or natural. 
It's the cigar other people like to 
be around. 
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If you want a 
cool pick-me-up 
on a hot 
summer day: 

The number is 
Brut 33 




baseball Mark Mulvoy 

j 

Tightening up 
in Baltimore 

M anager Earl Weaver shut the club- 
house door and called Jim Palmer 
to order. This was no ordinary meet- 
ing. Frank Robinson was not presiding 
over a friendly session of the kangaroo 
court. The team was not yet voting on 
World Series shares. On the contrary. 
There was some feeling that if Baltimore 
continued in its soninanibulanl ways the 
only thing anybody was going to share 
was chagrin. 

Weaver emerged eventually, possessed 
of a mouthful of bromides, but it was 
obvious that he had told one of the three 
best pitchers on The Best Damn Base- 
ball Team in the World! he was playing 
like an antihero on The Worst Damn 
Team! It was not that 20-game winners 
Palmer, MikeCuellarand Dave McNally 
were pitching poorly— while not win- 
ning. they were not losing either— it was 
just that heavily favored Baltimore was 
barely leading Boston and Detroit. 

And Palmer was being touchy. In the 
ninth inning of a game in which he and 
Cleveland's Sant McDowell were tied 
2-2, Palmer paid more attention to the 
water cooler than he did to Weaver. "I 
had to make a decision about a pinch 
hitter." Weaver said, “and I wasn't go- 
ing to chase him down to the end of 
the dugout." He should have. Reliever 
Eddie Watt gave up a home run to Vada 
Pinson in the bottom of the ninth, and 
it was Weaver bar the door. 

For baseball at midseason there was 
a positive side to Baltimore's worries. 
The American League East had a race, 
and only Oakland among division lead- 
ers was enjoying a runaway. 


THE WEEK 


AL EAST 


Baltimore's only victo- 
5 were pitched by two 
imports from the National League. Pat Dob- 
son, who came to the Orioles from San 
Diego, beat the Tigers, while Grant Jack- 
son, a former Phillic, hit an eighth-inning 
home run to win his own game against Cleve- 


land. Detroit needed two days to get one win 
over the Orioles. The teams were tied 4-4 
after 13 innings when Baltimore's curfew 
law forced suspension of play. “What do 
you have, a bunch of Puritans'!" protested 
Tiger Manager Billy Martin “Someone 
ought to tell Baltimore this is 1971." 
The next day Detroit scored five runs in 
the 15th inning to win the game 9-4. The 
Tigers went home and lost twice to bos- 
ton, which ran up seven consecutive wins 
before Stan Bahnsen of the Yankees be- 
came the first pitcher in 13 months to shut 
out the Red Sox in Fenway Park. Utili- 
tyman John Kennedy, who replaced injured 
Second Baseman Doug Griffin, First Base- 
man George Scott and Third Baseman Rico 
Petrocelli all helped win Red Sox games 
with home runs. Ted Uhlacnder of Cleve- 
land returned three days after he retired, 
but there was no word from Ken Harrel- 
son. new york had lost six of seven be- 
fore Bahnsen's Boston win. “He's a pitcher 
now,” said Red Sox Shortstop Luis Apa- 
ricio. "All you used to have to do was wait 
for his fastball. You knew eventually he'd 
come in with it. Now he doesn’t." In a 
tough situation. Bahnsen threw Carl Ya- 
strzemski a changcup, and Yaz hit into a 
double play. Bahnsen now has won seven 
of his last eight starts and has not per- 
mitted more than two runs in any game 
since May 25. The poverty-stricken Senators 
were still in Washington and — surprise — 
even winning. They beat the Yankees twice, 
one time on hits by Bernic Allen and Larry 
Biitner with two outs in the ninth, the oth- 
er on a four-hitter by Jim Shcllenback. who 
has five wins over New York in the last 
two seasons. 

BALT 48-30 BOST 44-33 DET 43-36 

NY 37-43 CLEV 38-43 WASH 30-47 

A I \A/EQT Although OAKLAND was 
ML VVLuI Blue after Vida {page 22) 
lost his third game of the year and the Ath- 
letics dropped three straight for the first 
time since opening week, Ow ncr Charlie Fin- 
ley was temporarily awash in green. Against 
the Twins, Vida Blue drew some 35,000 peo- 
ple, just about 29,000 more than attended 
the Blueless, batlcss. hatless game the next 
night. Minnesota won that one 10-4 de- 
spite the fact that Tony Oliva and Harmon 
Killcbrew, who had combined to drive in 
104 of the 298 runs the Twins have scored 
all year, were sidelined by injuries. "If we 
can do what we did in this game without 
them," said Manager Bill Rigncy, “we 
should have a ball when they get back." K.il- 
lebrew returned for the next game, and the 
Twins were rudely shut out by Milwaukee. 
"I don't understand my team," Rigney 
sighed. After losing eight of nine games, 
Kansas city rebounded to take three of 


Splash-On Lotion by Foberge. 
The between- shower shower. 


four from the downtrodden Angels, thunks 
primarily to continued clutch hitting by 
Amos Otis, who hit his 12th and 13th home 
runs and got his sixth game-winning hit in 
a month. One of Otis' homers beat the An- 
gels for freckle-laced Pitcher Mike Hedlund, 
who later credited Second Baseman Cookie 
Rojas for his five-hit. one-run performance. 
"Cookie told me that when a batter docs 
something wrong he takes extra hitting prac- 
tice." Hedlund said, "and so why shouldn't 
a pitcher take extra pitching practice?" Hcd- 
lund did and managed to put the slide back 
into his slider. Chicago's Bill Melton hit a 
club-record 12 home runs during June and 
tied Oliva for the league lead. "My natural 
swing has a very slight uppercut," he said. 
"It's the kind of swing that Ted Williams 
likes. And if it's good enough for him, it's 
good enough forme " Milwaukee Manager 
Dave Bristol claimed that Umpire Jim Ho- 
nochick called his team "ragamuffins" and 
said he had never been so insulted. Rookie 
Mickey Rivers of California, brought up 
to replace Alex Johnson, ran so fast to first 
base on a routine grounder that he forced 
the inlielder to make an error. "That's what 
hustling can do for you," Manager Lefty 
Phillips said pointedly. 

OAK 51-27 KC 39-38 MINN 39-40 

CHI 33-42 CAL 36-47 MIL 32-44 

Ml C l\ QT Two NfW YORK pitchers 
IlL Lr\0 I shut out PITTSBURGH 
one day, four Pirates shut out the Mets the 
next and the division leaders split a two- 
game series at Shea Stadium. In the Mets’ 
4-0 victory, righthander Nolan Ryan struck 
out home-run leader Willie Stargcll all three 
times he faced him. "You’ve got to out- 
guess Siargell," Ryan said. "You can't give 
him the same pitch twice in a row." Then 
Danny Frisella. with a 1 .47 ERA, completed 
the shutout. Next day, in a four-hour and 14- 
minute game delayed three times by rain. 
Dock Ellis, aided by Jim Nelson, Nelson 
Briles and Dave Giusti, won his 13th game 
3-0. Chicago Manager Leo Durochcr con- 
tinued to rest some of his regulars. Hector 
Torres moved in for slumping Shortstop 
Don Kcssinger, and Paul Popovich replaced 
Glenn Bcckcrt at second. Torres fielded su- 
perbly, Popovich helped beat his old Dodg- 
er teammates with a home run and Du- 
roeher was pleased with his team's 18-9 rec- 
ord in June. "That was no accident," said 
Leo. who is determined to go into this Sep- 
tember with a team that is not tired. "The 
last two years we beat everybody in April 
and May and ended up in the outhouse. 
Maybe this year we can turn it around." Re- 
member the name: Cruz. It may proliferate 
like Alou. st. louis recalled Jose Cruz from 
the minors, and he aided a 7 2 win over the 
Giants with his first major league home run. 


Cruz has 10 brothers, two of whom already 
arc playing in the Cardinals’ farm system. 
Matty Alou. incidentally, also hit a home 
run for the Cards in the same Giant de- 
feat. Philadelphia General Manager John 
Quinn announced that the Phillies would 
raise the height of the outfield fences at the 
new Veterans Stadium from eight feet to 
12 feet. Too many line drives have been 
bouncing over the fence for ground-rule dou- 
bles. In Montreal the big news was that 
the hockey season was only three months 
away. 

PITT 61-30 NY 45-32 CHI 40-37 
ST. L 41-40 PHIL 33-47 MONT 30-48 

Ml \A/FQT wi,lie Mays was cx - 

INL VVLUI hausted Willie McCov- 
cy was limping, Chris Speier had spasms in 
his back and Dick Dietz had high blood pres- 
sure, so san Francisco Manager Charlie 
Fox, alias Marcus Welby M.D.. bravely 
started a lineup that included such names 
as Ed Goodson, Floyd Wicker, Frank Duf- 
fy and Fran llealy. “Can you win the pen- 
nant with this lineup?" someone asked Fox. 
"We may win them all," he said. The scrubs 
went against Bob Gibson in their first game 
and lost 7 2. San Francisco was 13-15 dur- 
ing the month, los angeles, now only 5'/i 
games behind, was 17-11. The Dodgers con- 
tinued to get excellent pitching from Al Dow- 
ning, who beat the Padres for his 10th vic- 
tory, and Don Sutton, who won his sev- 
enth game in eight starts. "I've never pitched 
better," said Sutton, who only a month ago 
discussed retirement. Houston had an off 
day, so Pitcher Larry Dierker played golf 
and on a 185-yard hole he hit a six-iron 
into the cup for his first ace. Buoyed, Dierk- 
er finally won his 11th game after four at- 
tempts, a six-hitter over Cincinnati. The 
Reds, meanwhile, tried picking an All-Star 
team. First Baseman Lee May received 26 
of a possible 27 votes; Catcher Johnny Bench 
barely edged out Manny Sanguillen of the 
Pirates, and neither Tony Perez, nor Pete 
Rose got a vote for his position. What a dif- 
ference a year makes. Atlanta Shortstop 
Zoilo Vcrsalles expected that passport prob- 
lems would not permit him to accompany 
the Braves to Montreal, so he made plans 
to visit his family in Minnesota. Then Trav- 
eling Secretary Donald Davidson called 
Expos General Manager Jim Fanning, who 
somehow wrangled the right papers. The 
grateful Vcrsalles thanked Fanning by dou- 
bling home the winning runs one night. Nate 
Colbert hit his 16th and 17th home runs, 
and both Clay Kirby and Steve Arlin pitched 
complete-game victories as san diego won 
two of three from the Giants. 

SF 62-30 LA 46-35 HOUS 39-39 

ATL 41-45 CIN 37-46 SD 28-54 
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If you want to 
stay dry and 
keep your cool 
all day: 

The number is 
Brut 33 



ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
DEODORANT SPRAY 

STOPS ODOR 
CHECKS WETNESS 


wth the steal smett o 
NET WT. 7 OZ. 


Anti-Perspirant Deodorant Spray. 
Plus the great smell of Brut by Faberge. 



hollerin'/ Harold Peterson 



YEEOW! 

The rousing sport of shouting is 
enjoying an ear-shattering revival 

Ain hogs that might have showed up 
at the Third Annual National (ac- 
tually International) Hollerin' Contest 
at Spivey's Corner, N.C., were cither 
lost or on somebody's plate. It is cer- 
tain they were not called there. No. this 
hollerin' is a cross between an Indian 
war cry and sweet country singing, sus- 
tained in a long, full-volumed blast akin 
to a yodel. U is the revival of an old 
East Carolina custom, prevailing before 
telephone poles marched down every 
sandy tidewater and clay Piedmont lane. 

Those were the days, even into the 
"20s and '30s, of mules and wagons in- 
stead of tractors and automobiles. The 
land was silent, except for the natural 
sounds of wind and birds, and almost 
lonesome. The loudest noise was the 
sound of the human voice. Isolated on 
his 40 acres, a mile or two removed 
from the nearest neighbor, a farmer- 
after returning from his fields and milk- 
ing his cows at dusk — would let out a 
distinctive holler to let his neighbor know 
all was well. Answering hollers would 
come back across the creek bottoms and 
tobacco fields. The farmer would enter 
his stilted cabin, trim his kerosene lamp 
and read a chapter of Deuteronomy be- 
fore bedtime, with his world secure 
around him. 

If the farmer should happen to be 
late coming home from his weekly trip 
to town, he had a special holler to let 
his wife know that it was time to put 
the supper on thecookstove. Should sick- 
ness strike and the wagon be broken, 
there was another kind of holler that sig- 
naled the emergency. “A dreadful sound 
it is, too,” says Ermon Godwin Jr., the 
gentle-mannered, platinum-haired bank- 
er who has, in a manner of speaking, 
brought back the holler. 

Godwin and a Dunn, N.C. radioman 
named John Thomas have a weekly pro- 
gram they call Let's Talk. One day God- 
win chanced to mention the custom of 


hollering. Thomas jokingly suggested a 
contest. ’‘Inspirations like that come on 
you in a minute.” Thomas says. “Usu- 
ally you forget 'em in a minute, too.” 
But from then on, the contest idea just 
spread like whooping cough. 

It isapparent now that foryearstheath- 
letes of the epiglottis, the Olympians of 
the larynx, had been ignored unsoundly. 
A nation nobody had thought gave a 
hoot about hollerin' remedied an over- 
sight that cried aloud for correction. 
Four to five thousand people showed 
up for the first contest in 1969 and 
stood in 100° heat for hours. The win- 
ner — overallcd. red-burnt Dewey Jack- 
son — got on national TV and received 
congratulations from President Nixon, 
who had previously asked us to lower 
our voices. 

By the second year people were com- 
ing from distant states. Oldtime hollerin’ 
was reported from points as widespread 
as Alabama. Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan. The Voice of America, which 
broadcast the event, received 365 letters 
from foreign countries. 

As a result, an international division 
had to be added this year. Recorded en- 
tries arrived from India. Burma, Aus- 
tria, Ecuador. Czechoslovakia and Ni- 
geria. and it was a Nigerian who was 
acclaimed the winner. He demonstrated 
hollers to locate hunters in the bush, to 
call women together for gossip or shop- 
ping. to summon youngsters to sweep 
the village square or fetch water, to an- 
nounce a death or to warn of a thief 
loose in the vicinity. 

And national interest was booming. 
Indiana held an elimination to select a 
Hoosier Hollerer and flew the winner 
direct to Spivey's Corner. Martha Mitch- 
ell had her secretary check hotel accom- 
modations in Dunn before declining. 
George Wallace sent a letter three pages 
long. 

All sorts of hollers were rediscovered. 
Riverboatmen on the Mississippi had a 
set. Possum hunters used one kind to sig- 
nal their dogs, and fox hunters needed 
another kind. Farm wives summoning 
the clan for dinner had a special call. 
Moonshiners still use a w hole vocabulary 
of calls, and there is a hymnbook of re- 
vival songs to be hollered. 

“We found out about a special hoi- 


ler for cornshuckin', too," says Godwin. 
"All the men would get together on a 
pile of corn, and a demijohn would be 
going around. Pretty soon they'd get to 
hollerin'. Anytime anyone shucked a red 
ear, he'd get an extra big swig from the 
jug. As time wore on, the hollerin' got 
better and better. By the end, there'd 
be someone right up on the barn raf- 
ters leading all the others. 

"The biggest part of hollerin'," says 
Godw in, "was the plain pleasure of it — 
making a big noise on a tine, still sum- 
mer morning to sec how far it would 
carry. Or to relieve tension. You'd be 
surprised how much a good two- or- 
threc-minutc-long holler lets out. That's 
what the Rebel yell was for. you know — 
not to scare the enemy but to relieve the 
boys' feelings as they went into battle." 

For some reason the Spivey's Corner 
hollerin' contest sprouted associated 
competitions, such as a possum beauty 
contest, a big-foot contest (won by an 1 1- 
year-old girl with size I Is), a caterpillar- 
pickin' and a mule-train trek. And this 
year they selected a Miss Possum and 
Miss Spivey's Corner, and held three 
square dances. 

Possum pulchritude caught on smartly 
in Spivey's Corner, sitting as it docs right 
in the middle of America's premier pos- 
sum-huntin' territory. And what hap- 
pened to last year's winner, a rare white 
critter with red-polished toenails named 
Slow Poke, didn't hurt cither. North 
Carolina Governor Bob Scott had pro- 
claimed a state Possum Day and men- 
tioned the possibility of celebrating w ith 
possum stew. It was an impolite move. 
Slow Poke had endeared himself to Tar- 
heels by beating out a California pos- 
sum sent by Ronald Reagan. Scott im- 
mediately backtracked. He got out the 
form used to release prisoners from the 
state penitentiary, inserted Slow Poke's 
name in the appropriate space and had 
the possum released as part of the ded- 
ication of a park. 

This year Bonnie and Clyde, a matched 
pair of tame possums, won for Mr. and 
Mrs. Arvie Jackson. Honorable mention 
went to a lady possum, VWA Girl, for 
producing four little possums just pre- 
ceding the contest. 

As for the mule trek. Wagon Master 
Walt Ragan, outfitted in coonskin cap 


and Dan'l Boone duds, said he hit on 
the idea when he realized that one of 
the nation's few mule-plowing areas left 
is just east of Dunn. Besides, wagons 
are plentiful. The Hackney Wagon Fac- 
tory made wagons in Wilson until 1940, 
Thornhill made them in Hickory after 
the war and McKay Manufacturing, 
which is right in Dunn, still makes wag- 
on parts. 

Young Gene Bass, Don Jackson and 
David Pope were proud of their wagon 
and their mule — "named Kate or Bar- 
ney, either one" — but they generously 
admitted, "That's the best wagon over 
there, Ricky Hawley's." Sure enough, 
Hawley's wagon, drawn by a pigeon- 
toed mule named Myrtle, was festooned 
with pioneer appurtenances: a coffee 
grinder w it h a large coffeepot hung above 
it : an old wood water keg with gourd dip- 
per slung beside it: saws, sickles, wood- 
en mauls, froes, washboards, jugs, iron 
pots, lanterns and a shaving strop. 
"Most of this mah great granddaddy 
made.” Hawley said. The whole wagon 
train, with dozens of horsemen as out- 
riders, bemused women in housecoats 
on verandas as it rumbled through 
Dunn's main street and headed for Spi- 
vey's Corner. 

But hollerin' remained the big noise. 
Second-place winner John E.S. Lau- 
rence from England charmed the large 
crowd with melodious calls and yodeling 
he described as Highland hollerin'. "The 
sound has got to be very high and pure 
to get down in the valley four or five 
miles away to tell them >ou're coming 
and arc very hungry," he said. 

Bill Dennis, the Hollerin' Hoosier 
Barber from Westfield. Ind., told the 
Carolinians how he got into the racket. 
"I ran a one-chair barbershop,” Den- 
nis said, "with only enough room for 
four people to wait. I took to stepping 
outside when the shop emptied and giv- 
ing a holler like this.” He emitted a 
long, piercing tunclct. "That was the sig- 
nal for anybody who needed a haircut 
to come running. When the place was 
filled, 1 let out another holler like this: 
[a decrescendo]. Pretty soon I was 
know n all over Hamilton County as Bill 
the Hollerin' Barber. I made so much 
money 1 built a nice new barbershop 
and quit hollerin'. Then a storm knocked 


out the fire siren, and the town enlisted 
my help. Fd step outside my shop and 
do this: [a banshee wail]. It worked out 
real good until the town council got up- 
set because so many people were call- 
ing in false alarms just to hear me 
holler.” 

But the crowd's true affection was re- 
served for the genuine old hollerers — 
Ezra Edwards. E. B. Maynard and Uncle 
Ben Lee of Dunn: Floyd Lee of New- 
ton Grove: J. R. Oliver of Garland; 
O. B. Jackson of Roseboro: 80-year-old 
Paul Parker of Clinton: and the even- 
tual winner. Leonard Immanuel of God- 
win. going on 68. Besides all the signal 
hollers, the shy oldtimers brought the 
Carolina crowd to its feet and cheering 
with hollerin' renditions of Speckled 
Bird, Shortnin' Bread, My Lon, My Dar- 
tin' and Oh. You Must Be a Lover of 
the Lord or You Can't Go to Heaven 
When You Die. They bad proud, frail 
Immanuel repeat a cornshuckin' holler 
called Blowin' the Horn Blues and they 
nearly wept w hen he concluded his per- 
formance with Amazing Grace. 

"We'd go to a 'bacco barn, maybe, 
for prayer meetin'," Maynard explained. 
"We didn't have the nice churches we 
have now. On the way home, we'd hol- 
ler somethin' we heard in meetin'." 

And then they made beaming Leonard 
Immanuel do the sweet melody of Amaz- 
ing Grace once more. end 
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fishing /Robert H. Boyle 


The catch is, 
should 
you eat it? 

A scientist checks mercury levels 
at a tournament and ends up giving 
anglers some food for thought 


A man who knows all about mercury 
inspected fish at first hand on Long 
Island last month, and what he found 
was scarcely reassuring to saltwater an- 
glers — at least to those who eat their 
catch. Dr. Bruce McDuffie, professor of 
chemistry at the State University of New 
York at Binghamton and the scientist 
who originally discovered more than per- 
missible amounts of mercury in sword- 
fish steaks and canned tuna, was on hand 
for the Shinnecock Swordfish Tourna- 
ment at Hampton Bays. Unlike the 100 
contestants who went out to sea, Dr. Mc- 
Duffie and three assistants stayed at 
dockside at Nick’s Marina with an ar- 
ray of equipment including a Coleman 
Mercury Analyzer System. The testing 
revealed the total amount of mercury 
in each sample and, based on Govern- 
ment findings for tuna and swordfish, 
McDuffie felt one might assume that the 
mercury was methyl mercury, the kind 
that can be toxic to humans. 

McDuffie was there at the express in- 
vitation of Walter Margulies, an indus- 
trial designer, owner of the marina 
and a well-known swordfisherman. "We 
want to find out about the mercury con- 
tents in our game fish,” Margulies said. 


"At first I couldn’t believe the news 
about mercury in swordfish. Now I 
would be very cautious.” Actually, Mar- 
gulies is "not at all displeased from a self- 
ish point of view to sec swordfish off 
the market.” Commercial long-lining, 
which threatened the existence of the 
species, has stopped, and Margulies 
hopes that swordfish will come back in 
sufficient numbers to support a sport 
fishery. 

A number of swords were sighted dur- 
ing the three-day tournament: six fish 
were hooked (including a 500-pounder) 
but only one was landed. This fish, a 
small one caught the first day by Mike 
Berman aboard the Prow ler , weighed 150 
pounds, and, inasmuch as it is a gen- 
eral rule that the bigger the fish the more 
the mercury, McDuffie’s analysis of this 
relative midget was unsettling to any- 
one thinking of devouring a thick sword- 
fish steak. The fish contained 0.89 parts 
per million of mercury, almost twice the 
Food and Drug Administration limit of 
0.50 ppm. If a person were really starv- 
ing for swordfish, he could eat some of 
this fish, but one bite would be about 
enough. 

According to McDuffie, Swedish sci- 


entists have concluded that a 150-pound 
man could consume 30 micrograms per 
day of mercury without endangering 
himself. Similarly, a 100-pound man 
could ingest 20 micrograms per day 
and a 200-pound man 40 micrograms. 
(Some health authorities have warned 
pregnant women to abstain from fish.) 
Using the Swedish standard this meant, 
McDuffie said, that a 150-pound man 
could eat about an ounce per day of Ber- 
man’s swordfish without harm (an av- 
erage serving of fish is seven ounces). 
"This is assuming, of course, that you 
are not getting methyl mercury from an- 
other source.” said McDuffie, "which 
is not quite the case." For the benefit 
of fish eaters who wish to restrict their 
mercury intake to no more than the 
Swedish standard of 30 micrograms per 
day, McDuffie produced the consump- 
tion chart shown at right. 

McDuffie was at Nick's Marina to 
analyze not only swordfish but any 
kind of fish or shellfish, and one an- 
gler took advantage of the occasion 
to bring some freshwater species for 
testing. Two largcmouth bass, weighing 
a pound-and-a-half and a pound, re- 
spectively, had come from a five-acre 
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bruce McDuffie cuts a chunk for test- 
ing from swordfish boated off Long Island. 

pond in a wildlife sanctuary in West- 
chester County, N.Y. Surrounded by 
dense woods, the pond receives no 
human or agricultural drainage, and 
thus any mercury in the fish presumably 
would come from natural erosion of 
rocks within the sanctuary and/or from 
atmospheric fallout. (An estimated 1 ,800 
tons of mercury arc released in the at- 
mosphere by the burning of coal in 
the U.S. each year.) The larger bass 
had 0.30 ppm of mercury, the smaller 
0.21 ppm, both near the figure of 0.20 
ppm, which some scientists now believe 
is the natural background level in fresh- 
water fish. McDuffie said that in recent 
months he has been testing fish in cen- 
tral New York, and he had found high 
mercury residues in a number of bass, 
pike and yellow perch. 

Three six-inch white perch taken from 
the Croton Reservoir, part of the New 
York City water supply system, averaged 
0.43 ppm of mercury. This is getting 
close to the FDA limit, and McDuffie 
did not think it wise to eat more than a 
pound of these perch a week, and that 
to the exclusion of all other fish. 

There was some good news for clam 
eaters. A cherrystone tested less than 
0.01 ppm, a soft-shell clam 0.02 ppm. 
A squid was 0.04 ppm. The tail meat of 
a 1 Vi-pound lobster was 0.17 ppm, and 
the meat from the claw of a 10-pound 
lobster was only 0.07, something of a sur- 
prise since it was thought that a big lob- 
ster probably would contain more mer- 
cury than a small one. “Maybe there's 
a difference between the claw and tail 
meats,” McDuffie said. With that he an- 
alyzed a 7-pound lobster. The claw meat 
was a safe 0.1 1 ppm. but the tail meat 
well exceeded the FDA limit with 0.95 
ppm. Just for the sake of science, Mc- 
Duffie analyzed a small starfish. It had 
0.09 ppm of mercury, so it is safe to eat 
even if uneatable. 

The mercury content of two flounders 
and a fluke was low. Flounders are fair- 
ly low in the food chain, at least for a 
fish, since they feed mainly on clams 
and other invertebrates. One flounder, 
caught right at Nick's Marina by Mc- 
Duffie, an ardent angler himself, had 
only 0.04 ppm of mercury, while an- 
other flounder had 0.09. A fluke weigh- 


ing I Vi pounds had 0.12 ppm. A pesky 
bait-stealing fish know n as a bergall had 
0.28 ppm, but a second bergall was 0.53. 
Small and bony, bergalls arc rarely used 
as food. A 1 Vi -pound black sea bass was 
0.26, and a 2 >4-pound porgy was 0.28. 

With game fish, many of them es- 
teemed for the table, the mercury levels 
began to rise. A small yellowfin tuna 
weighing only six pounds had 0.29 ppm, 
well within the FDA limit but, as Mc- 
Duffie said qucstioningly, “If a six- 
pound tuna is 0.29, and the FDA says 
the average canned tuna tested was lit- 
tle more than 0.30, well. . . He 
then tested a 15-pound yellowfin tuna. 
It was 0.57 ppm, and a 60-poundcr was 
0.65 ppm. 

A three-pound striped bass was 0.42 
ppm, a high level for such a small fish. 
A 12yi-pound striper surpassed the FDA 
limit with 0.63 ppm of mercury, and a 32- 
pound striper had about 1.2 ppm, the 
highest mercury level McDuffie found 
in any of the fish. 

A bonito weighing 5 Vi pounds exceed- 
ed the FDA limit with a reading of 0.80 
ppm of mercury. “Bonito is not as choice 
as tuna," McDuffie said, “but when I 
get back home. I’m going to test some 
cans of bonito. They're right on the shelf 
at the supermarket next to the canned 
tunafish.” 

Flesh from a 200-pound blue shark, 
sometimes eaten by curious fishermen, 
was over the FDA limit with a reading 
of 0.58 ppm. A four-pound bluefish test- 
ed out at 0.49 ppm, just below the FDA 
limit; a 414-pound blue was 0.60: a five- 


Maximum Suggested Amount of Fish 
Per Day or Week for a 150-pound Man* 


PPM of mercury 

Per 

Per 

in fish 

Day 

Week 

0.05 

21 oz. 

9 lbs. 

0.10 

1 01 -j oz. 

4 14 lbs. 

0.20 

5H oz. 

2 M lbs. 

0.30 

3\4 oz. 

1 1 2 lbs. 

0.40 

2J^ oz. 

1 A lbs. 

0.50 (FDA limit) 

2 oz. 

15 oz. 

0.75 

I'Aoz. 

10 oz. 

1.00 

1 oz. 

l\4 oz. 

1.25 

0.85 oz. 

6 oz. 

1.50 

0.7 oz. 

5 oz. 


* Figures compiled by Dr. Bruce Mc- 
Duffie, based on the findings of the 
Swedish Commission for Evaluating 
the Toxicity of Mercury in Fish. 


pounder 0.46; a six-pounder 0.59 and a 
12-pounder 1.03 ppm. McDuffie wanted 
to find the fisherman who had caught 
the 12-pounder to tell him not to cat it, 
but the man was gone. "Ah, well," said 
McDuffie with a sigh. He added, “I feel 
sorry for people who make their living 
from these fish. It looks as though the 
blues and stripers are in the same cat- 
egory as swordfish.” 

McDuffie even tested several anglers 
for mercury by analyzing hair from their 
heads. One angler, who was a fairly fre- 
quent fish eater and who had recently 
feasted on a large catch of blues, had 
5.7 ppm of mercury in his hair, w hile an- 
other angler who ate less fish had 1.7 
ppm. McDuffie, who has been testing 
hair from people all across the country, 
was not alarmed. To one angler, he 
quipped, "It’s all in your hair and not 
in your mind. The average among tuna 
and swordfish eaters that were tested 
was 8.8 ppm. Anything over 10 might 
indicate that you should have your blood 
level checked." 

The results of McDuffie’s testing are 
bound to stir up a furor. New York 
State authorities, for instance, have as- 
sured the public that fish offered for 
sale commercially are checked by the 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
and must be below the FDA limits of 
0.50 ppm. Yet stripers and blues caught 
off the South Shore of Long Island are 
regularly shipped to market. Last week, 
McDuffie mailed copies of his findings 
to New York State authorities, the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service and the 
FDA. Commercial fishermen, already 
hard pressed by previous disclosures, are 
sure to become even more upset by the 
latest findings. 

Some commercial fishermen are be- 
ginning to wonder if the mercury mess 
isn't a false alarm, somewhat like the 
cranberry scare of the late 1950s. “It's 
not at all like the cranberry business,” 
McDuffie says. "That involved a trace 
of weed killer which had not yet been 
shown to be hazardous to humans. The 
concentration in these fish is high enough 
so that if you ate them every day, your 
body could build up to the symptom 
level. I am not trying to destroy an in- 
dustry — but 1 would suggest that any- 
one who wants to eat several meals of 
game fish per week should stick to the 
smaller sizes." end 
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continued 


M ajor Lloyd Hill was not a real ma- 
jor. He did not mind being called 
“the Major." but he appreciated it be- 
ing made perfectly clear that he was not 
a real major. It was not because he was 
not fond of officers. He just preferred 
his old rank of private in War 11: by 
some circuitous reasoning he believed it 
to be more individual. "I could have be- 
come a real major." he would say quick- 
ly, admitting that he often pondered the 
sound of Major Major Lloyd Hill. He 
said he would have become a real ma- 
jor had he not ingloriously dropped a 
case of ammunition on his big toe, which 
later led to the Major being separated 
from his right leg; the incident irritated 
him. He really had wanted to be gassed 



Niaga ra Falls is a compelling w onder of nature, a 
sight that moves men with dread and fear and lures those 
with insane courage to hurl themselves from its 
roaring precipice in the fragile skeleton of a barrel 


like his father. Old Red. a private who 
had wanted to be a major in War I. 

It was a soft, cool day on the Ca- 
nadian side of Niagara Falls, almost 
soundless except for the sullen roar of 
the white, mean waters below and the 
Major's voice. He had been trapped amid 
the ghosts of some lost regiment or oth- 
er. but now seemed to be emerging with 
a wistful lament of never having had 
the chance to become a "crack mer- 
cenary” in Africa. It was suggested to 
the Major that his military past did not 
seem pertinent: whereupon, a bit struck 
by such irreverence, he said he was only 
trying to show the spirit and backbone 
behind the saga of the Hills of Niagara. 
He then moved on to the subject for 
which he was best known: Niagara ma- 
nia, and how to invest S l ,000, draw 300.- 
000 people and then kill yourself by going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel- presum- 
ing they ever found a piece of you to 
prove that you were killed. 

The Major was not just a mere his- 
torian or weaver of talcs about the Ni- 
agara and its deadlincss. Fie was the 
last of a legendary clan that believed 
the river to be its own. a people drawn 
to the Falls for over half a century by its 
rage and beauty. It went much deeper 
than peculiar fascination. It had been a 
fatal obsession, one that was visible in 
the eyes of the Major's old, old mother 
who sat and rocked from dawn to dusk, 
listening to the hypnotic thunder of the 
Falls. The obsession also could be heard 
in the words of the Major, who spoke 
of the Niagara as if it were flesh and 

The Major, lari of the river Hills, 
failed in his first at tempt to go over the 
Palis, bat he plotted another trip. 


blood, a beckoning enchantress who em- 
braced you and then dissolved into a 
toothless witch begging for another life. 
“We have been generous to her," said 
the Major, pointing to a copper plaque 
that read: 

The Hills of Niagara 
William (Red) Hill Sr. 

William (Red) Hill Jr. 

Norman Hill 
Major Hill 
Wesley Hill 

The plaque spoke plainly — next to the 
first three names were crosses: these were 
the dead. Following the Major's and 
Wesley's names were horseshoes, for the 
lucky and alive. Wesley planned to stay 
that way. and he restricted his river fe- 
ver to hunting and fishing. The Major 
was of a different disposition. Sometime 
in the next few months, on a day (as 
some say) suitable for dying, or a day 
when he felt the police were ripe for de- 
ception — for they have always viewed the 
Hills as a public menace— the Major 
would discard his crutches and be 
strapped into a contraption far up the 
Niagara. It might be a barrel, some sort 
of capsule, surely something worthy of 
so consummate a death wish. Its no- 
menclature aside, the object would mea- 
sure five feet in width and seven feet in 
length. It would be made of stainless 
steel with an inner casing of */ith of an 
inch and an outer casing of Jfgth of 
an inch: there would be four to six inch- 
es between the casings and the interior 
would be packed with Styrofoam. 

The Major was ecstatic as he probed 
deeper into the csotcrica of his inven- 
tion. His mother just shook her head, 
never missing a rock. She was very sick. 
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Red Hill Sr., head of a 
dan whose harrelinania is 
legendary, exhibited fatal 
capsule of Creek cook. 

but she had seen too often the river spit 
back her men, seen too much of Niag- 
ara death not to be still torn by the wolf- 
like madness that continued to trail her 
family. She knew what the bodies looked 
like with their backs snapped as easily 
as if they had been dry twigs, and she 
knew what they looked like after they 
had been trapped behind the force of 
25 million tons of water an hour and 
had run out of oxygen. “I'll be strapped 
inside in a standard parachute harness." 
continued the Major, "and I'll ride in a 
sitting position. 1 want to go straight 
over the middle. I figure when I hit, the 
capsule will plunge 50 feet under water, 
and I'll come back to the surface 200 
feet downstream." The creaking of the 
rocker was suddenly the only sound in 
the room. 

“All my life," said Mrs. Hill, still fac- 
ing the window, “all I ever had was 
that river. It took my men, and I 
never want to see it again." 

"Mom’s been the main one to suf- 
fer," said the Major. “She never could 
understand the way it was with us and 
the river.” 

"All 1 ever had was the worry," said 
Mrs. Hill. "Just nights walking the floor. 
Two weeks after Wesley was born in 
1930 they rolled my husband's barrel 
past my window. And I wrapped the 
baby up and carried him down to the 
river in my arms. It was so cold that 
day. I stood down by the whirlpool, 
and I watched Red's barrel be stuck 
there for six hours. I passed out three 


times. One time a doc- 
tor caught my baby 
falling out of my 
arms." 

"We made 1 1 bar- 
rel runs in all," said the Major. 

"Eleven too many," said Mrs. Hill, 
still looking out of the window as the 
first signs of evening moved across her 
face. "I tried. I did. I tried to talk them 
out of it. But they never listened. The 
morning Red Jr. went over, he walked 
out of the house and I pleaded with 
him, right up until a big car scooped 
him up and took him away. I went and 
said a prayer. Then I went down to watch 
him come over. I've seen every trip ev- 
ery one of them made. But when I saw 
his barrel come over, 1 screamed. It was 
already ripped open. I knew he wasn't 
in it." 

"He'd been thrown out in the upper 
rapids," said the Major, "before he ever 
got to the Falls." 

"He knew," said Mrs. Hill. "He knew 
it was going to happen." 

"We all knew," said the Major. "He 
didn't want people to think he was a 
coward if he waited to put in a metal 
lining." 

"So ... a dead hero," said the 
mother. 

"Better than a dead coward." said 
the Major. 

"Once you're dead, who cares?" said 
the mother, turning to look at her son, 
who at 52 and with one leg and a neck 
injury would not even let her die in peace. 

The painful neck, which often had to 
be supported by a brace, came from 
one of the Major's five trips (more than 
any other man in Niagara history) 
through the various Niagara rapids. 
Even after you knew every whip of the 
water, every biting tooth of rock just un- 
der the surface, the possibility of death or 
severe hurt was hardly diminished. "No 
matter how much you know,” said the 


Major, "it's never enough. The one thing 
you must never do is panic. You have 
to control your breathing and the move- 
ment of your body. Get all tense and 
stiff, and it will break every bone you've 
got. You go through those lower rap- 
ids, you know, at a speed of I Vi miles in 
1 Vi minutes — until you hit the whirl- 
pool." It was in the whirlpool, a mon- 
strous freak of nature, that the Major 



Red Hill Jr. waved goodby 
from raft of inner tubes 
that carried him to his death 
as 300,000 people watched. 

had come closest to being rubbed out. 
He was trapped there underwater for 
an hour. He did not know how far down 
he was, except that it was as if he were 
lost in some eerie dimension of the uni- 
verse, and the sound of the water was 
like a million fiddle strings. 

Long before that incident, in 1950. 
the Major had taken a crack rwuiiiW 
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at the Horseshoe Falls, which is on the 
Canadian side and the only one that is 
ever tried: the American Falls attracts 
only amateur suicides. It was the year 
before Red Jr.'s death when the Major 
climbed into a 10-foot stainless-steel bar- 
rel and began his rush down the upper 
rapids toward the precipice of the Falls 
like a Ping-Pong ball caught in a vi- 
olent wind. Hundreds of thousands en- 
crusted the river's shores. The Major was 
200 yards from the edge when the cur- 
rent propelled him to shore and, while 
disparate voices hawked souvenirs of 
barrelmania nearby, he was pulled out 
unconscious. He had suffered a bad con- 
cussion and his body was horribly 
bruised. The barrel was freed, and it 
went over the Falls like a riderless horse. 
The thought of that empty barrel still 
stalked the Major's dreams. 

"A curse," said the Major's mother. 
"That's all it's ever been. All life ever 
meant to any of ’em was conquering 
that river. They didn't conquer it. That 
river will run forever." 

The king of river rats, a man who 
knew the Niagara's every mood. Old 
Red Hill, the Major's father, would not 
have tolerated such mysticism from his 
widow, even though he knew that the 
Falls, with its ghostly veil of mist and 
macabre drone, could draw persons on 
the edge of insanity to their death. Could 
draw them, and then at some godless 
hour Old Red would hear the knock on 
his door and know that it meant an- 
other lost soul floating somewhere be- 
neath the dark river. Often, intuitively, 
he did not wait for a knock, and in the 
middle of the night he would awaken 


and start dressing, and his wife would 
ask him where he was going, and he 
would say quietly, "To work." Work 
for Old Red meant another body. It 
was as if the river had called out to 
hint, and as Mrs. Hill noted, "He was 
never wrong.” 

It was said at the warped bars in the 
river saloons that Old Red had some 
dark pact with the Niagara. If so, one 
ancient riverman remarked, it was a 
bloody poor one, for the day never 
dawned that Old Red did not have to 
scratch for a dollar. His payment for re- 
trieving bodies was meager, but it was 
unlikely that he even considered the mon- 
ey. He viewed himself, apparently, as a 
self-appointed sentinel of the river. Over 
the years he pulled nearly 200 corpses 
out of the river, and nobody in Canada 
("or on this planet," said the Major) 
had ever saved more lives: 28 people 
from the river and thousands of wild 
birds trapped on the ice. The Canadian 
government awarded him four medals, 
which he liked to wear on Sunday. 

It was obvious the old man could nev- 
er satiate his appetite for heroism, and 
if the real connoisseur of heroes is the 
one who pursues death, that was Old 
Red. But the old man was not as expert 
on stripping clean the gullibility of tour- 
ists. though he and his family partially 
survived from them after he shot the rap- 
ids three times. He painted one of his bar- 
rels red and decorated it with an ad- 
vertisement for himself in bold yellow 
letters — Saved a girl from a burning 
house 1896. Taken out of the Nia- 
gara 177 bodies. Only man in world 

WHO CAN WEAR 4 LIFE SAVING MEDALS. 



Sniper in 75th batt. World war. 
Gassed. Wounded — and displayed the 
barrel in the family's souvenir shop. Old 
Red lived to die in bed. They said he 
died from the effects of having been 
gassed, but his widow, as well as those 
in the dim. hidden saloons who talked 
of him, believed that "he was too 
sick to run the river, and he died be- 
cause he couldn't." 

The old man left only a S420 insur- 
ance policy, despite the fact that he had 
been a desultory smuggler during Pro- 
hibition. His sons, though, did not need 
money to confront the river. The old 
man had given them his instinct, his 
fierce independence and his lust for the 
heroic moment. They were a hard lot, 
especially Red Jr., a brazen smuggler 
who was contemptuous of any law that 
came between him and the river. He 
lived purely for and off the Niagara, 
and his special haunt was the deep ba- 
sin below the Falls, an otherworldly place 
with sheets of white spray and mad ed- 
dies filled with hundred-pound sturgeon, 
tenacious bass, marauding gar and gi- 
ant lamprey eels. That was his sanc- 
tuary from creeping reality and restric- 
tion, and that would be where they w ould 
one day find parts of his body. 

As the Major told it, when his father 
was dying he made Red Jr. promise that 
he would one day go over the Falls in a 
barrel; the old man should have saved 
his breath. The idea had always burned 
in his eldest son’s mind, and long after 
his father had died and he himself had 
escaped death several times while shoot- 
ing the rapids Red Jr. one day glow- 
ered over mugs of ale and said, "I'm 
through waiting. This shooting the rap- 
ids has been practice stuff. I’m going 
over the Falls. Not in a barrel or a ball 
or a cylinder. I’ve given it a lot of study. 
I’m going over in rubber inner tubes. 
I’m as good a man as my father was. 
Now it's time to prove I’m a better one.” 
The inner tubes, he thought, being light 
and buoyant, would not be dragged un- 
der and hammered down by the water. 
"It’s the tons of water pounding you 
down that does the damage," he said. 

"But even if that does work,” said a 
friend. Bud Sinclair, "you can’t fall 165 
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feet without being seriously injured or 
killed. Give this suicide up and grow 
old and fat drinking ale.” 

"No, I've got it all figured," said Red. 
"The inflated inner tubes will act as a 
cushion when I hit. The long and wide 
inner tubes will be like shock absorbers. 

I won’t go deep, and that way I'll miss 
the rocks down there that are the real 
danger." 

"You’re crazy," said Sinclair. 

“Maybe so,” said Red. “But you've 
got to admit that if I go through with it 
I’m a better man than my father.” 

"If your father was still alive,” said 
his friend, "he’d disown you for a fool.” 

"My old man would go over with 
me," said Red. 

Probably 300,000 people lined the Ni- 
agara by noon on the day Red Hill Jr. 
chose to die. Far away, upriver. Red 
lounged calmly in a place of secrecy sip- 
ping an ale until someone ran in and 
shouted, "Somebody’s tipped off the 
law!" "Use the decoy," Red said. A 
man with red hair and built like Hill 
slipped out of the room and the rest wait- 
ed. Bud Sinclair recalls the moment: 
"Downstairs, there were sudden shouts. 
A door closed, and there was a great com- 
motion of grinding car gears and slam- 
ming car doors, and then sirens began 
wailing. Hill waited for the sirens to 
fade, and then he got up swinging the 
football helmet he was going to wear. 
‘Let’s go,’ he said. I tried once more to 
argue him out of it. I said, ‘Don’t be a 
fool. Red.' He said, ‘Not a chance. See 
you down below when they haul me 
out.’ ” The last thing he did was flip a 
coin. "Heads I win, tails I lose," he 
said wryly. He turned his palm up, 
looked at the coin and then shrugged. 
It was a long time before they found 
what was left of Red Hill Jr. 

“Just plain suicide," says Sinclair. 
“You didn’t have to know the river to 
know that. But Hill had to do it. He 
couldn’t stop himself. He was driven by 
an urge that was bigger than himself, big- 
ger than Niagara. If he’d succeeded, it 
would have proved nothing. Losing like 
he did proved nothing, either. Except 
that maybe Red was a brave but tor- 
mented and foolish man.” 
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fer box. equalsS forward, 2 reverse. Four 
wheel drive. Full length metal top. Body 
of non-corroding aluminum alloy with 
sliding side windows, security catches, 
door locks. Side-hinged rear door, exter- 
nal locking handle. Seats for seven. 
Windshield ventilators. Dual braking 
system. Windshield washers. Back-up 
lights. Fresh air heater and defrosters. 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE: $4100 
East Coast P O E. . not including inland 
freight, dealer preparation, state and 
local taxes. 

OPTIONS: So many they are best gone 
into with a Land Rover dealer. 


TUt® Brink rontiitued 

The death of Red was traumatic to 
his brother Norman, and he tried to 
llec the river and all its madness. He 
began to see the river in his dreams, 
shaped like the vast shadow of some pre- 
historic animal. He took a job out of 
town as a steeplejack. He found it dull, 
and slowly he made his way back to the 
river, where a power plant was under 
construction, and hired on. His second 
day of work, a year after Red's death, 
he was killed. A stone three inches in di- 
ameter dropped from 300 feet above and 
crushed his skull. 

“Maybe the first man who ever saw 
the Falls had the right idea." said the 
Major. “I think his name was Hennepin, 
a priest. He fell down on his knees in 
prayer, they say.” 

That was in 1 678. By 1 882 Oscar Wilde 
noted: "Every American bride is taken 
there, and the sight must be of the ear- 
liest, if not the keenest, disappointments 
in American married life.” He added 
that it would be much more interesting 
if the Falls ran backward. Already the 
place had become a reservoir of fakery 
and relentless enterprise; it was here that 
Indian chiefs "from Ireland" peddled 
white pebbles and promoted them as 
"congealed Niagara spray.” In 1859 a 
Frenchman named The Great Blondin 
became an international figure by walk- 
ing a 1.300-foot cable stretched high 
above the Niagara gorge. For two sea- 


sons Blondin performed on the cable, 
and millions gawked at what he did. In 
the middle of the rope he somersaulted, 
prepared a French dish (which he washed 
down with a bottle of champagne raised 
from below)and crossed the cable blind- 
folded. He once had a narrow escape 
while carrying his manager on his back; 
it seems some gamblers had been care- 
less with a knife on a guy rope. To the 
amazement of all, Blondin succeeded in 
doing w hat no one thought possible. He 
left the Falls with his life — and a for- 
tune. He also left behind him an at- 
mosphere that would hover above the 
Falls for decades like a mammoth dark- 
winged bird, and he created an allure 
that would often lead men along trails 
of deep irony. 

Annie Edson Taylor was the first to 
try the Falls. In 1901 she was teaching 
grade school in Bay City, Mich, when 
she suddenly announced to her students: 
•Til go over Niagara Falls. Nobody has 
ever done that!" A few days later she 
headed east, a homely woman of 43 in- 
tent on making money honestly and 
quickly. Upon her arrival at Niagara 
Falls she went to a cooper by the name 
of Bocenchia and gave him her design 
for a barrel. It was to weigh 165 pounds, 
the same as her weight. Why did she 
need such a peculiar barrel? she was 
asked. "I'm going to ride it over Ni- 
agara Falls," she is said to have re- 

contiimtd 
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If all golf balls are 
the same...how come 


Our exclusive Titleist K-type construction allowed us to shave our dimples just enough to 
give the Titleist golf ball extra wallop, extra distance. Just a little shave, yet it earned Titleist 
$3,1 14,185 in official 1970 Tour money.* The next best ball won only $807,359, and the #3 
ball, $647,71 1 . Which proves that all golf balls are not the same. Ours is better. 

We don't pay pros to play Titleist, pros play it because it pays off. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 


our dimples are 
different? 



'Source Certified ball counts taken domestically during the 1970 PGA lour. 47 events, plus U S Open. Masters Championship Canadian Open 



English Leather Plus. 
The anti-perspirant 
that works like those 
cold capsules. 



You know of course how those 
famous cold capsules work. Lots of 
tiny time beads give you three times 
longer relief. 

Well that's the same idea behind 
new English Leather* Plus. And 
there’s not another anti-perspirant 
like it. 

Until now, anti-perspirants only 
had one time release action — in the 
anti-perspirant. 

But English Leather Plus has 

thr ee; 

1 . A time-release anti-perspirant. 

2. A time-release deodorant. 

3. A time-release fragrance. 

When you first spray on Plus, it 

works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry, comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wetness 
and body odor. 

Then, just when other deodor- 
ants begin to weaken, Plus comes on 
strong. At this crucial time— after a 
long day, and when your body needs 
it most— Plus releases another booster 
of deodorant protection and fresh 
English Leather fragrance. 

Zap! 

Automatically you have renewed 
protection against 
body odor. 

That’s why Plus 
keeps you dry and 
smelling good for a ! 
long, long time. 

And keeping 
dry, don't forget, is 
one way of not , 
catching cold. 

PRODUCT OF MEM CO.. INC.. NORTHVALE. N.J.© 1971 



I English 
I feather 
I Plus 


THE FIRST 
TIME RELEASE 

ANTI-PERSPIRANT 

DEODORANT 

FRAGRANCE 

NET WT. 5 OZS. 


Tin® Brink , 


plied as she made her exit from the shop. 

Annie got her barrel, and in it dropped 
over the Falls. For some time she was 
trapped behind the cataract before the 
barrel was ejected. When she was ex- 
tricated she was bleeding from the ears 
and her face was cut. "Nobody ought 
ever do that again,” she said dazedly to 
the men who fished out the barrel. That 
was the last of Annie's good fortune. 
The money she expected to draw from 
theater crowds never came. One reason 
was that she was boring and matronly, 
and audiences could not associate her 
with her deed. Even worse, according 
to one tale, she was seduced by a flim- 
flam man who stole her barrel and 
shipped it West. He followed, stopping 
only long enough to romance a dance- 
hall girl and entice her to pose as Annie. 
With the real barrel and a pretty wom- 
an, he lived sumptuously ever after. As 
for the barrelless Annie, she died in Ni- 
agara Falls, a confused and lonely 
woman who wandered the streets sell- 
ing autographed postcards and giving 
solitary orations about her feat. 

An Englishman named Bobby Leach 
was the next one over the Falls, 10 years 
after Annie Taylor. “If a woman school- 
teacher can do it.” he kept repeating. 
"I can do it.” Tired of hearing him, 
friends pressured him into buildinga bar- 
rel. One July day Leach was cajoled into 
setting out in it. It was Old Red Hill 
who reached him first after he had made 
the plunge. Leach was alive, but barely, 
his kneecaps were broken, his jaw 
crushed and he had a brain concussion 
that resulted in punch-drunkenness lat- 
er in his life. Leach spent six months in 
the hospital, and when he was released 
he toured the world with his barrel. In 
New Zealand, while limping down a 
street, he fell and broke his leg. He had 
slipped on an orange peel. That was the 
end of Bobby Leach. He contracted gan- 
grene and died. 

Next, an English barber and a Greek 
cook were drawn to the Falls. The bar- 
ber, one Charles Stephens, could not 
stand barbering. He w alked around town 
wearing a yachting cap and medals he 
claimed to have won for his daring: he 
said that he had often put his head in 
conilnunl 
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Never a rough puff 



Come all the way up to KGDL 


Never a rough puff. Not with the 
taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world's most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark. 
Ordinarily you'd pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkable eleven- 
foot sailboat. But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (includes de- 
livery) and one Kool carton end 
flap. So get Kool and stay cool, 
with the Sea Snark, and the only 


COOL OFFER! 

Special bargain price covers delivery of a complete sailboat 
(picfured of right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene hull, aluminum most and spars, forty. live square-foot 
nylon sail, fillings, lines, rudder, centerboard ond soiling 
instruction booklet. 

Allow si* weeks for delivery. This offer expires December 
31, 1971, is limited to U.S.A.. and is open only to those 21 
years of age or over. 

Important: Make certified check or money order poyoble to 
Kool Sailboat Offer. Mail to P.O. Bo* 3000. Louisville. Ken- 
lucky 40201. 

Please send me SEA SNARK(S). For eoch boat I enclose o carton end flop from any size 

KOOL plus S88. 0 Certified check. 0 Money order. I om 21 yeors of oge or over. 



cigarette with the taste of extra Addl 
coolness. Kool. City 


Stole, 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health 


18 mg. "tar," 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 




INTRODUCING 
THE VEGA GT. 

AND THE VEGA GT. 


When we designed the Vega, we knew 
it would ride and handle better than most 
little cars. Because we built it low. And wide. 
And we built it with precise steering, and 
coil springs at each wheel. On paper, Vega 
was not only a great little economy car, it 
was a great little sports car. 

Much to the credit of our engineers, 
Vega is even better on the road than it was 
on paper. It darts around town like a little 
champ. And it cruises freeways like a much 
bigger car. 

So we decided to build a GT. For han- 
dling, we put in front and rear stabilizers, 
and our 110-hp (93 SAE net) aluminum 


overhead-cam engine. Plus special 13 x 6 
wheels and A70 x 13 bias belted ply white 
lettered tires. Then we added instrumen- 
tation: tach, clock, ammeter, temperature 
gauge. And a sporty soft vinyl-covered four- 
spoke steering wheel. 

And we spruced it all up, too. With a 
black grille. Special GT nameplates. Wood- 
grain accents. 

And more. 

Then, we were so happy with the way 
our GT came out, we decided to come out 
with two. 

The Vega GT Hatchback Coupe. And 
the Vega GT Kammback Wagon. Whee. 





If you’re 
too old to have 
diaper rash... 

it must be 
something else. 


It’s jock itch. Jock itch is a 
fungous infection. 

That’s why it keeps coming 
back even though you’ve tried 
all sorts of remedies. Including 
baby powders and salves. They 
may be okay for diaper rash. 
But not jock itch! 

Now you can get relief with 
Cruex®. A spray-on powder 
specifically made to fight 
jock itch. 

Cruex spray soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Cushions against 
further irritation. 

Cruex absorbs sweat (one 







important factor in the growth 
of Tinea cruris fungi.) Its 
medication directly attacks 
susceptible fungi. 

That’s why using Cruex 
i before and after exercise can 
help stop jock itch before it 
l starts. 

Cruex spray cools; gets into 
hard-to-get-at places. (And you 

( don’t make it sting or burn by 
^^rubbing, dabbing, smearing 
^^or spreading anything on. ) 

Cruex spray is easy on 
W you. It’s strictly hands off. 
^t your pharmacy. CRUEX' 


Cruex. Guaranteed to work or your money back. 

©1971 Ph»rmacr«(t Division Pennwalt — 



Doctors’ Iests Show I low You Can 
Actually Help Shrink Painful 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

. . . Due to Infection. Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief 
in Many Cases from Pain, Itch in Such Tissues. 


Tto® Brink continued 

the mouths of lions. Just before he went 
over the Falls he cabled his wife and 1 1 
kids in Bristol. “Feat accomplished." 
Coming over the Falls, his barrel reared 
up straight and hung on the brink for 
20 seconds. That was the last anybody 
ever saw of Charles. All Old Red could 
find was a stave from the barrel and an 
arm with a tattoo on it requesting: "For- 
get Me Not." After Stephens, the Greek 
cook, George Stathakis, arrived on the 
scene, and the first thing he did was 
hire Old Red as his assistant. 

Stathakis, a bachelor with a cadav- 
erous face and body, said his reason for 
attempting the Falls was purely a search 
for truth. This seemed to correspond 
with his behavior back home; when not 
cooking he would sit in the company of 
a 150-pound turtle named Sonny and 
compose metaphysical writings. "I plan 
to detach my mind philosophically,” said 
Stathakis of his trip, "and store away 
each emotion for future reference." 
Looking at the cook's barrel. Old Red 
thought of the future, too. He requested 
the presence of two doctors and an un- 
dertaker. Stathakis’ barrel, with Sonny 
aboard, came over the Falls and was 
caught behind the cataract. The man 
and the turtle were imprisoned for 14 
hours. Stathakis died of suffocation, and 
the notebooks he had taken along were 
empty. The turtle survived. Old Red 
claimed the turtle and the barrel and ex- 
hibited them in front of the house. He 
made SI 50. 

After Stathakis, three beat the Falls — 
a French Canadian named Jean Lussier, 
a mysterious Negro from New York City 
who called himself Nathan Boya and a 7- 
year-old boy in a life jacket who was 
swept over accidentally. Lussier made 
it in 1928 in a huge ball. "I not so 
much as dent a fingernail," said Lus- 
sier, who lived afterward in Niagara, 
alone and impoverished. "The photog- 
raphers, they want to show blood on 
my face. So I daub on red paint. But 
the trip over Niagara, she was nothing. 
I do it again, by damn!" 

Boya came out of nowhere to ride 
the Falls in 1961 in what he called a 
Plungc-O-Sphcrc. It had a 1,200-pound 
steel framework covered with seven lay- 

continued 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
[ true in many cases. The medication the 
i doctors used was Preparation H®— the 
! same Preparation H you can get with- 
j out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
I positories. 




Tit® Biftmk continued 

ers of rubber and was equipped w ith sev- 
en canisters of oxygen. Only the police, 
shocked as if they were watching some 
creature rise from the river, and some old 
rivermen saw him do it. Boya turned 
down an invitation to appear on the Ed 
Sullivan Show and refused offers of mon- 
ey and exposure. Boya was not even his 
real name; he w as believed to be one Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald from Queens, N.Y. 
When he was pulled out of the river all he 
said to the police was, “Talk to my attor- 
ney. I've just integrated the Falls.” FIc 
paidaSlOO fine in a Niagara court— long 
ago it became a misdemeanor to go over 
the Falls — and disappeared, never to be 
seen or heard from again. 

For a decade after, Niagara Falls sat 
quietly, encapsulated in the largess of 
its thousands of honeymooners who 
promenaded through town wearing new 
clothes and nervous grins, or sat in their 
hotels sipping a complimentary cocktail 
consisting of rye, cranberry juice and 
ktimmel. Many never looked at the Falls, 
spending their public moments wander- 
ing through Ripley's, with its Lincoln 
Memorial made of pennies and its bi- 
cycle made of matchsticks, or searching 
the hundreds of shops for curios, such 
as the statuettes of a pregnant girl 
stamped with the line, “I should have 
danced all night." Here and there were 
remnants of the madness that made the 
town famous: a barrel, a date, a name — 
all that was left of those many dead 
dreams. 

The Major was seldom seen amid the 
imbroglio of bad taste. He stayed near 
the river, prowling it and plotting the 
return of the Hills. Besides, he and the 
law in town were not compatible. Once 
he had been involved in an altercation 
with a policeman, and the Major had 
turned the man upside down, taken his 
gun and thrown it into a passing gar- 
bage truck. Another incident occurred 
when the Major, while sitting in a sa- 
loon, had said he could stop time. A de- 
bate ensued, and the Major, by way of 
what he considered a brilliant demon- 
stration, jimmied his way into a funeral 
parlor and stole its big clock. It was a 
while before the Major could return to 
the bar, one where he liked to spend his 


nights over a few glasses of Captain Mor- 
gan rum. 

On those nights he would often be 
quiet as he sat, either thinking or scrib- 
bling bad verse about the Falls like, 
“If Old Red, my dad, could see / Just 
how his life’s affected me." But he 
would become animated on the subject 
of guns and smoke and battle. He sel- 
dom spoke of himself, except to curse 
that case of ammunition. He would 
restrict his talk to his father, whom 
“they couldn’t even kill with a ton of 
gas." It was only when a friend be- 
came too playful and accused the Major 
of pretending to be a real major that 
he would move toward a wall, drop 
his crutches and throw up his guard. 
He then would go home, and not be 
seen for a long time. 

The Major had not been much in view 
for a few weeks, but he was proceeding 
with his plans for going over the Falls 
this September. He had raised the mon- 
ey for his barrel, and it was in pro- 
duction. He also was working with a 
Canadian television network on a di c- 
umentary about himself and all the other 
Hills. Then on Monday, June 14, the 
same day old Jean Lussier suddenly died, 
the Major, for his own sake, was picked 
up by the police in downtown Niagara 
and taken to jail. He was drunk, and he 
had been shouting incoherently on the 
streets about Lussier and of how the 
river would never get Major Lloyd Hill. 
The follow ing morning, w hen he was to 
be released, they found the Major dead 
of “natural causes." There was talk of 
cremating him and scattering his ashes 
out over the Falls, but nothing came of 
it. He was buried quietly, the last of the 
river Hills, and there were many who 
thought he would never have gone over 
the Falls because in his heart and mind 
and soul the river had long ago beaten 
him. He was in the end, they say, like 
one of the weary loons he occasionally 
rescued. They light above the rapids and 
are quickly dragged dow n to them. They 
cannot take off like smaller birds, and 
soon their necks drop listlessly into the 
water and they drown. It was not the 
way he wanted to die, not the way a 
Hill should die. end 


Get Your Converse Tennis 
All Stars at these local 
sporting goods dealers. 



I ★ converse i 




a Converse 
All Star., 
for tennis 


( 
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Herds what it will do for you. 

Soft, suede glove leather uppers deliver greater support and durability. Padded tongue 
and ankle collar, silk-smooth interior and full heel and arch cushion wrap your feet 
in comfort throughout the most strenuous play. New look U-Throat Upper design eliminates 
seam bulking that can cause chafing. 

And, at the bottom of it all, is Converse’s special translucent compound sole design 
for extra mileage and greater traction on any surface. Now, what we’ve been doing for 
basketball for 50 years, we do for tennis. This is the ultimate shoe 
for grass, clay or hard. You'll believe it when you play it. 

Ask for the Converse All Star for tennis . . . from the people who ® See your Converse 
make pro footwear their business. Sporting Goods Dealer 

listed on the left. 




Harry wanted a life insurance 
plan designed fof-Harry. 

Nobody else. . 

So he got a piece of The Rock. 

Because he sat down witlra 
Prudential agent and worked out 
a special insurance programs 
With all the built-in 'V 
flexibility he wants. j 

For security now. \ / 

And years from now, \ / 

Owning a piece of The Rock means* ' 
Prudential's investments are working for<vou. 

Investments that do good things for ^ 
the economy and can help pay dividends ^ 
on your policy, too. 


There's 
no piece 
of the 
Rock 


quite like 


Talk to a Prudential agent soon. 
About a life insurance 


j- plan designed for you. 
W\\ I MO Own a piece 

1 I 111 IV^h of The Rock. 



Prudential 


Lifelnsurance 



Robert W. Morgan 
Talks Sports. 


(Jack Fleming Reports) 


Cheer along with Robert W. 
mornings 6 to IO 




VERSATILITY 



AKAI's new and revolutionary VTS-11 ODX 
Portable Video Tape Recorder System 

has stirred up a sensation. It's now possi- 
ble to take ''off-the-air'' TV recordings 
on video tape and play them back instantly 
on the built-in 3-inch video monitor or 
on any television set. Also, you can shoot 
and play back your own pictures. 
Still-button can stop the action during 
playback. In all cases, the pictures are 
beautiful, the sound incomparable. 

That's due to the crystal ferrite head and 
the world's highest density magnetic 
recording system — both developed by 


AKAI. These are also what made possible 
the world s first 1/4' VTR systems. 1/4' 
video tape means approximately 1/3 the 
operating costs of other systems. Also no 
film processing costs. The video camera 
is much easier to operate than an 8mm 
camera Because of automatic video and 
audio level control devices and automatic 
light compensator, there are no lighting 
or synchronization worries. After use. 
you can erase the pictures and sound and 
use the same tape over and over again. 
And the entire VTS-110DX system weighs 
a mere 18.6 lbs. less adapter-recharger. 


TOTAL PRICE FOR 
EVERYTHING $1595.00* 



AKAI's long playing video laoe recordi" VTS-700 
is also available. It's one ot the world's 
longest recording and olavback VTRs-80 minutes 
Continuous performance. 


I'm interested in AKAI's new VTS110DX. 

Please send me free literature. 

SI-7 

Name 

Title_ 

Address 

Phone 

City 

State Zip 


Audio & Video 


AKAI 


AKAI AMERICA, LTD. 

2139 Eaat Del Amo Boulevard/Compton. California 
90220/(213) 537 3880 

Manufacturer 

AKAI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 

P.O. Box 21. Tokvo International Airport. Japan 
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FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO racing -MARK DONOHUE, in a McLar- 
en, won the inaugural Pocono 500-mile race at 
the Pocono (Pa.) International Raceway by 1.6 
second* over Joe Leonard (page 1 81. 

harness racing Stanley Dancer won his fourth 
Yonkers Futurity, the first leg in trotiing's triple 
crown, when he drove QUICK PRIDt ($8.60) to 
a nose victory oyer fast-finishing Savoir. "The wire 
didn't come quick enough for me." said Dancer 
after winning the SI 10,795 one-mile trot at Yon- 
kers Raceway. Favored Keystone Hilliard was third. 
Ihrec-quartcr* of a length back of Savoir. 

horse JUMPING HARTWIG STEENKEN of 
West Germany, riding Simone, defeated Britain's 
Harvey Smith by two points, 11.5 to 1.1.5, to win 
the European horse jumping championship at the 
Aachen international Equestrian Tournament in 
West Germany. The UNITED STATES leant 
won the Prize of Nations event over Britain in 
a jumpoff. 


HORSE RACING -PRINCESS POUT (SI0.60I. Jean 
Cruguct up. won the S5H.900 Sheepshead Bay Hand- 
icap for fillies and marcs at Aqueduct by three 
lengths over Tanagra. 


is, the world’s longest, richest and most difficult 
hurdle race, by 2$ lengths. Ridden by Francois 
Bonni, Le Pontet covered the 3’ «-milc. 18-obsta- 
dc course in 6:02. Dcpou finished second. Next 


I FOUND GOLD (S9.80). Marty Fromin up. won 
the SI 2.000 WRLB Purse at Monmouth Park in 
Oceanporl, N.J. by ihrcc-quartcrs of a length over 
previously unbeaten Bold Reasoning. 


rowing— World champion ALBERTO DEMIDDI 
of Argentina took the Diamond Challenge Sculls at 
the Henley Royal Regatta at Henley-on-Thames, 
England, beating Jim Dietz off he New York Athlet- 
ic Club. HARVARD ended a five-year losing streak 
by winning the Thames Challenge Cup for light- 
weight eights, holding off the fast-finishing Kingston 
RowingClubof England. The Crimson also look the 
Wyfold Challenge Cun for cox levs fours. The UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON crew earned the Ladies' 
Challenge Plate by lopping Trinity of Hartford, and 
England's TIDEWAY heavyweight eight won the 
Grand Challenge Cup by defeating Egypt's Cairo 
Police Rowing Club. A crew of British naval cadets 
from PANGBOURNE COLLEGE outrowed St. 
Andrews School of Middleton. Del. for the Princess 
Elizabeth Challenge Cup for schoolboy eights. 


SOCCER— At the midpoint of the season the ROCH- 
ESTER LANCERS led the Northern Division of 


the North American League with a 6-3-4 record 
and 71 points, followed by the New York Cos- 
mos with 61 points (5-6-21. In the Southern Di- 
vision, the ATLANTA CHIEFS, the only team 
in either division able to beat both international 
teams, ihe Hearts from Scotland and the Lan- 
crossi Vicenza from Italy, are solidly in first 
place with 85 points (9-3-21. while the Dallas Tor- 
nado trail in second wilh 62 points (5-3-51. 
The league’s leading scorer. Rochester's Carlos 
Mclidicri. has 1 1 goals and four assists for 26 
points in 13 games. Mitko Stoianovic of Dallas, 
the top goalie, has allowed only two goals in 
510 minutes of play. 

TENNIS EVONNE GOOLAGONG scored a ma- 
jorupset in Ihe All-England Championships at Wim- 
bledon when she defeated Mrs. Margaret Court of 
Australia 6 4. 6 1 for the women's singles litlc (page 
14 1. In ihe men's finals. JOHN NEWCOMBE re- 
tained his title with a 6-3. 5 7. 2-6. 6-4. 6-4 win 
over surprising Stan Smith of the U.S. It was Ncw- 
contbe's third victory in five years and the 10th lor 
an Australian in the past 12. ROY EMERSON 
and ROD LAVER took the men's doubles title by 
beating Arthur Ashe and Dennis Ralston 4-6.9- 7.6- 
8. 6-4. 6 4. while ROSEMARY CASALS and BIL- 
LIE JEAN KING of the U.S. prevented an Aus- 
tralian sweep by winning the women's doubles title 
with a 6 3. 6-2 victory over Mrs. Court and Miss 
Goolagong. 


track a field— the U.S. men's learn beat the 
U.S.S.R. 126 110 at the U.S -Russia World All- 
Star meet at the University of California in Berke- 
ley (page JO), as PAT MATZDORF broke Valeri 
Brumel'x 1963 high jump record with a 7' 6*4* 
leap. The U.S. women suffered a 76-60 defeat. 
West Germany's FRANZ-JOSEF KEMPER, the 
European 800-meter and world 1.000-mctcr record 
holder, nipped Marty Liquori by four-tenths of a 
second with a 2:18.6 clocking in the 1,000-mclfr 
run at an international meet in Cologne, The fol- 
lowing day. in Milan. Italy, Liquori ran the 1.500 
meters in 3:36, ihe best time of the year for the 
event, as he beat Franco Arcse of Italy, who set a 
national record with his time of 3:36.3. World rec- 
ord-holder Jay Silscster of the U.S. was upset in 
the discus by GF.ZA FEYEER of Hungarv, who 
won wilh a toss of 209' 4’. 


n Helsinki. Finland. RALPH 
won the 400-meter hurdles 
in 48.9, the world s fastest lime this year, while 
JAY SILVESTER took ihe discus with a throw 
of 203' 2Vi’- Finland's PF.KKA VASAl.A upset 
Kenyan Olympic champion Kipchoge Kcino in 
the 1. 500-meters, setting a national record with a 
3:38.6 clocking. 


mileposts ABOLISHED: By representatives of 
the Davis Cup nations, the Challenge^Round in 

Ihe defending nation will have to compete in the 
tournament from the first round, instead of play- 
ing just one match against the winner of the 
Intcr/one Final. 

NAMED: To the U.S. Wighlman Cup tennis 
team, which will compete against Great Britain 
in Cleveland on Aug. 21-23. Captain CAROLE 
GRAEBNER. JULIE HELDMAN. PEACHES 
BARTKOWITZ. KRISTY PIGEON. MARY 
ANN CURTIS. VALERIE ZIEGENEUSS and 
CHRIS LVF.RT. Not included were Billie Jean 
King. Rosemary Casals and Nancy Richey Gun- 
ter. America's three lop-ranked players, who 
declined because of personal reasons. 

PLANNED: For Chicago, a SS5 million football 
stadium seating 75.000 people to he built on the 
Lake Michigan shoreline within ihe next two 
years. Mayor Richard J. Daley, whose original 
idea called for a S2I8 million domed football- 
baseball stadium, announced that the stadium is 
to be financed by a bond issue, acknowledged 
thnl Ihe Cubs and the While Sox had expressed 
disinterest in leaving their own baseball parks 
and invited Big Ten schools. Noire Dame. Army 
and Navy lo schedule games in the new sta- 
dium. The Chicago Bears, currently playing 
at Soldier Field, have promised that they will play 
there. 


1. 33. who first announced his rci 
re the 1970 NFL season but agreed 
more year at the club's urging ' ‘ ' 

. Meador holds Ihe Rams' 


12-ycar v ti- 
er pass-in- 
rlcctcd for 


SELECTED: For the U.S. Ryder Cup team that 
will lace the British on Sept. 16-18 in St. Louis. 
JACK MCKLALS. ARNOLD PALMER. ITT 
TREVINO. CHARLES COODY. BILLY CAS- 
PER, MILLER BARBER. ERANK BEARD, 
(,l M LII'ILLR. DAV I STOCKTON. I t 
SNEAD. GARDNFR DICKINSON and MASON 
RUDOLPH. Il is the first time that Nicklaus 
and Palmer have qualified for the same Ryder 
Cup squad. 

DIED: LEROY COBB. 21-ycar-old. 6’ 6* bas- 
ketball forward, who recently graduated from 
the University of Southern California: following 
open-heart surgery in Houston. 


CREDITS 
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21 Sher j. & Iona: 23-27 fred Koi Inn. Block 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



ROBERT BUCCINO, 

12, a piiehcr and catch- 
er for a North Edison 
(N.J.) Little League 
(cam, batted .649 in his 
first 25 games and leads 
the league in RBIs 
(40). homers (10) and 
runs (351. He has a 9- 1 
pitching record, includ- 
ing (hrcc no-hitiers and 
three one-hitters. 



RUSS ROBERTS, 16- 

year-old sophomore at 
Azelc (Texas) High 
School, won the pole 
vault in the regional 
class AAA meet in Fort 
Worth with a 15-loot 
jump and cleared 15 
again in the state meet, 
having improved more 
than a foot a year for 
five years. 



JOHN WHITLINGER. 

17. a junior at Shattuck 
High in Necnah, Wis.. 
won ihe USLTA inter- 
scholastic singles title 
after going undefeated 
in 80 high school 
matches and five in the 
tournament. He also re- 
cently won his third 
state high school title 
in three tries. 



JIMMY TRENZ. a fresh- 
man from Oceanside, 
N.Y., was the leading 
player on the Penn 
Slate varsity lacrosse 
team. An attackman. he 
scored 28 goats and 22 
assists for 50 points 
and was named (O the 
NCAA's Central At- 
lantic Division all-star 
team. 



4. ' A 


MARCEL GOLOFARB. 

of Brooklyn, the No. 1 
singles player for the 
Tilden High School 
handball team and the 
junior national champi- 
on. was undefeated in 
three years of PSAL 
play, compiling a 59-3 
overall record. He led 
Tilden to its second city 
tide in three years. 



JOHN SLAUGHTER, 

of Nashville, set 
13-year-old U.S. rec- 
ords in the 3,000 mcicr 
(9:28), three-mile 
(15:38), 5 .000- meter 
(16:22.6) and 10,000- 
meter (34:09.6) runs, 
and world age-group 
records in the two-mile 
(10:11) and six-mile 
(33:01.9). 
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19 t h"ole the readers take over 


THE NCAA STRIKES OUT . . . AGAIN 

Sirs: 

I salute Pat Putnam and SI for their cou- 
rageous, although probably quixotic, stand 
against the NCAA ruling that declared the 
Bruins’ premier long jumper, James Mc- 
Alister, ineligible for the NCAA track and 
field championships (This One Was for 
James , June 28). As Track Coach Jim Bush 
said, “They didn’t hurt UCLA: they hurt 
no one but a fine, decent kid who has worked 
harder, was more dedicated than any ath- 
lete I’ve ever seen." 

The salient point here is the personal in- 
jury that such an inane ruling inflicts. Some 
sort of reform seems necessary within the 
organization of collegiate athletics and the 
group that rules it with an iron hand (and, 
apparently, a cold heart). 

Jack Nelson 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I feel the NCAA made a ridiculous de- 
cision. If McAlister took the test and passed 
it legally then I feel he is eligible. It was al- 
most as bad as saying the team attitude is 
bad if some of the team members have long 
hair, sideburns or a mustache. To James Mc- 
Alister I give my condolences and to the 
UCLA track team I say good effort for a 
fine young man. 

Danny Powell 

Purvis, Miss. 

BILLY THE BULLY 

Sirs: 

Billy Martin states, “The day I start a fight 
is the day l lose one" ( Billy the Kill as Peace- 
maker, Jane 28). Baloney. It sure looked like 
he once started one he didn't lose, and I saw 
it from a box seat back of third base at Wrig- 
Icy Field. I refer to the day in August I960 
when he all but ruined Pitcher Jim Brewer. 
Martin, then with the Cincinnati Reds, 
claimed Brewer threw at him. So he went to 
the mound and crushed Brewer’s cheekbone. 
Predictably, the pantywaisted commission- 
er’s office let Martin off with a slap on the 
wrist when he surely deserved at least a year's 
suspension and a robust fine. Why no men- 
tion of this in your article? 

Whit Hillyer 

Evanston, III. 

A FAN'S LAMENT 

Sirs: 

If horsemen and the tracks would stop 
shedding crocodile tears over the OTB mon- 
ey (Put ling the Case to Howie the Horse , 
June 28) and begin thinking about ways to 
improve racing, perhaps their fiscal worries 
would come to an end. Both are respon- 
sible for lack of progress — horsemen for 


overbreeding and ovcrracing, and tracks for 
attitudes that functioned well 30 years ago. 

Racing has not changed much. It still is 
one minute and 10 seconds of action, and 
29 minutes of inaction. In today's go-go 
world it's like driving a Model T on the free- 
way. The brain trusts at many tracks are 
overdue for a frontal lobotomy. The color, 
gaiety and excitement arc gone. It’s money, 
money, money, and nobody seems to be 
making enough: not the states, not the tracks 
and not the horsemen. 

Russell Brown 

Seattle 

PIDOLE-PADDLE 

Sirs: 

Dick Miles ( Exterminating a Ping-Pong 
Pest, June 28) has shown how to deal with 
my particular species: however, I must ap- 
peal to Mr. Miles to aid us Finks. (A very 
inappropriate bit of symbolism, l might 
add.) Now that we are almost "extermi- 
nated," Ping-Pong will reach its lowest 
depths. A Ping-Pong match is certainly no 
fun to watch when there are two attackers 
(there is no volleying and the match ends 
relatively early). 

The Fink player adds his own bit of skill 
to the game. It’s not as easy as it seems to 
be a good blocker. Please, Mr. Miles, how 
about advice to help us Finks. 

Marc A. Rubin 

Flushing, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

If Dick Miles went to Red China look- 
ing for that "no-man's-land" in the vicin- 
ity of the right hips of the Chinese players, 
he should have been forewarned that it would 
be harder to find than Oz. A great advan- 
tage of the "penholder" grip is that it elim- 
inates the gap between forehand and back- 
hand. Establishment of the superiority of 
this grip over that of the "shake-hands" non- 
sense may, in the fullness of time, outweigh 
the political implications of the famed Ping- 
Pong junket. 

Bill Demme Jr. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

SCHEDULE SNAFU 

Sirs: 

American League schedule maker Bob 
Holbrook's suggested three-league setup as 
defined in Scorecard (June 28) is not with- 
out its salutary aspects. Playing more games 
with, and being in the same league with, nat- 
ural rivals would undoubtedly increase in- 
terest and attendance. Also it would mean 
less traveling and decrease transportation 
costs. His idea of returning to a 154-game 
schedule is sound. Not only is the season 
too long at present, but the records and sta- 


tistics that were based for so many years 
on the 154-gamc schedule would not be di- 
luted, as they are now, with asterisks. 

But I don't think Holbrook's formula for 
a three-league round-robin World Series 
would be feasible. Not only is there a pos- 
sibility that the Series could go the 1 1 -game 
limit, which is too long, but the fans are so 
geared to the traditional two-team, best four- 
out-of-seven setup they would be reluctant 
to accept any other postseason playoff sys- 
tem. Also, with the adoption of a new set 
of records, the fans would be unable to read- 
ily compare the various records of the two 
systems, and a lot would be lost. 

Ted Berkf.lmann 

New York City 
Sirs: 

“At first glance" Tom Yawkcy likes Bob 
Holbrook's suggestion for a new, geograph- 
ically arranged baseball schedule. I might 
add that I do. too; but what happens when 
some future Lou Perini or Walter O'Malley 
decides to move the Montreal or, Heaven 
forbid, the Pittsburgh franchise to Vancou- 
ver or Dallas or some such place? 

Of course, implementation of Holbrook's 
suggestion would make that awful asterisk 
beside Roger Maris' name more meaningful. 
On the other hand, an 1 1 -game World Sc- 
ries would spawn a whole new asterisk cul- 
ture. What's a schedule maker to do? 

Richard S. Wells 

Glenshaw, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I think Mr. Holbrook's original intcniion 
is to upgrade the American League to the 
standards of the National. I don't know 
how you feel, but I think the National League 
is much superior to the American. I would 
hate to sec the National League ruined just 
to upgrade the brand of baseball in the Amer- 
ican. Mr. Holbrook's idea is foolish, and 
Tom Yawkey and Joe Cronin are fools for 
being in favor of it. Why can't they just 
leave things alone, instead of always want- 
ing to tinker around? I like baseball very 
much, and if Mr. Holbrook's idea was car- 
ried out I think baseball would be ruined 
(for me anyway). 

James R. Parry 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I certainly favor Bob Holbrook's proposal 
for three major leagues with eight teams 
each. While the current setup prevents a 
team from finishing 12th, it also prevents 
two division winners from playing in the 
World Series. Furthermore, those natural 
rivalries would bring back the Subway Se- 
ries (Yankees-Mets) and initiate the El Sc- 
e ontlnued 
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Need better corrugated packaging service? 
Our team puts you in first place. 


When you call O-I about corru- 
gated packaging, we send a man 
out to see you. Just like any other 
boxmaker. 

But behind this representative 
is a whole team of real pros. Ready 
to put their varied skills to work on 
your packaging problems. Ready 


Corrugated Boa Plants: At anta, Go.. Biadtord, Pa.. Bfislo 
Milan. Mien.. Minneapolis. Minn.. Moonacnie, N.J., Newark. 


to help your company ship better, 
protect better, merchandise better. 

This O-I team includes design 
engineers, testing technicians, 
quality control people, delivery 
expeditors, systems engineers — 
and other specialists in every phase 
of corrugated from the forest to 


the check-out counter. 

And one thing’s for certain. 
They’ll work hard to get your busi- 
ness. But they’ll hustle even more 
to keep it. 

We may be a big name in corru- 
gated packaging. But we’re not 
number one. You are. 


See the pros at 


ONVEgdiiSl® 


I. Pa.. Chicago, III.. Circlcville, Ohio. Kansas City. Mo.. Los Angelos. Calil.. Madison.lll.. Memohis, Tenn., Miami, Fla., 
N.J.. Newoerry. S.C.. SalisOury, N.C.. Union City. Calil., Winter Haven. Fla., Worcester. Mass. 
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BACCHUS. 

DEDICATED 
TO A LIFE OF 
WINE, 
WOMEN 
AND SONG. 



To be perfectly honest it doesn't work on wine and song Bacchus After-Shave ard Cologne. From $3.00. 



If you’re moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 


ries (White Sox-Cubs), the Bay Bridge Sc- 
ries (Giants-Athletics), the Freeway Series 
( Dodgers- Angels) and the Auto Series (Roy- 
als-Cardinals). 

Wayne R. Harris 

Lakewood, Colo. 

SPIRO STIRS 'EM UP (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

The self-portrait of our sporting Vice- 
President in your June 21 issue ( Not In- 
fected with the Conceit of Infallibility) 
brought me closer to the man than has any 
other output from the mass media. He is awe- 
somely impressive in his prose and in his 
strength of conviction but awsomely fright- 
ening in his eloquent dismissal of those 
whose differences arc intolerable to him. 

It should not matter whether one is more 
impressed by Spiro Agncw's virtues or by 
his \ices: it is foolish to ignore cither. 

Ronald G. Hi ydlk 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A CLOWNING BLOW 

Sirs: 

I used to be a fan of Lee Trevino (Re- 
member the Bailie of Merion, June 28). How- 
ever, since he has become so devoted to 
cracking jokes and clowning (sometimes at 
the expense of his playing partner), I have 
dropped him from my list of sports idols. 
This reached its breaking point when he 
threw a rubber snake on Jack Nicklaus in 
the U.S. Open. Jack took the incident in 
good humor, but I’ll bet this really upset 
him. It's tough enough having to play a 
course like Merion w ithout having the add- 
ed pressure of worrying about what some 
clown is going to do next to get a laugh 
from the gallery. The USGA should fine Tre- 
vino SI 5,000, withdraw his Open title and 
suspend him for one year from the tour. 
Hats off to Jack. Anybody who can shoot 
a 71 on Merion after the incident on the 
first tec clearly deserves the title of "Great- 
est Golfer in the World.” 

Chester Debnam 

Fresno, Calif. 

MINOR KEY (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I have been waiting for the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates to call up Pitcher Bruce Kison ever 
since Pat Jordan's article (An Old Hand 
with a Prospect, June 14), but did not think 
it would be this soon. Kison's 10-1 record 
and 2.86 ERA at Charleston certainly put 
him in an excellent position to temporarily 
replace Bob Moose, the Pittsburgh starter 
who went on two-week military duly. 

John Hellmold 

Lodi. N.J. 
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Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 
activated charcoal water filter. Get 
this $12.99 value water filter for just $5.00 
and twoTareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, 
Dept.F, PO. Box 4486, Chicago, III. 60677 
Offer expires Dec. 31,1972. 



Filter for better taste the Tareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 



Enjoy the mild taste of Taneyton 



. . with the Activated Charcoal Filter 

King Size or 100's. 


King Siz8: 17 mg, "tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 18 mg. “tar, 1.2 mg. n 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 



THE GOOD SIUFE 



Unfortunately, all good things come to an end. ^ He**™****^ 


cky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys 84 Proof & 100 Proof Bottled in Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 


